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COLLEGES,  Academies  and  Schools  the  country  over— many 
of  them  religious — are  teaching  Evolution,  teaching  your 
children  that  they  and  you  are  come  from  a  gorilla. 

Even  Ministers  and  **teacher-Theologians”  of  our  now 
Croesus-owned  Christianity  are  chattering  with  the  monkeys 
and  hurling  milkless  nuts  at  a  personal  God  and  at  normal  God- 
made  men  and  women. 

When  your  children  Insistently  and  trustingly  ask  you 
“Who  made  us?”— your  answer  must  not  be  evasive,  it  must 
be  truthful  and  you  must  choose  tor  their  maker  either  God— 
j  or  a  gorilla. 

GOD  — OR  GORILLA 

BY  Alfred  Watterson  McCann 

Famous  Special  Expert  of  the  N.  Y,  Globe 

I 

The  work  of  one  who  has  given  his  entire  life  to  the  study  of  man,  animal,  plant  and 
food.  In  his  defense  of  truth,  of  purity,  he  has  been  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  206  libel 
suits — most  of  them  brought  by  the  richest  profiteers — and  won  every  one  of  them.  Some 
of  his  opponents  he  sent  to  jail.  He  has  never  lost  a  case — oral,  written  or  legal. 

He  is  the  best  equipped  man  in  the  world  today  to  handle  Darwinism,  Wellsism,  barn¬ 
yard  materialism — Evolution 

Mr.  McCann  gathers  facts,  proofs,  contradictions,  and  flings  them  into  sorry  heaps. 

He  does  not  criticize  the  prevailing  conception  of  evolution  as  expressed  in  the  monkey- 
man  theory;  he  tears  it  to  pieces.  Not  content  with  scourging  the  self -esteemed  educators 
who  keep  the  simian  fancy  boiling  in  a  caldron  of  anemic  erudition,  he  demonstrates  how 
no  part  of  the  dogma  preached  by  these  eminent  anti-dogmatists  fits  into  any  other  part.  i 

I 

His  methods  are  not  suave,  but  terrifically  penetrating.  He  seizes  you  by  the  heels  and  ! 
drags  you  into  places  you  thought  you  had  explored,  only  to  show  you  that  the  stuff  you 
were  taught  to  recognize  as  orthodox  evolutionary  science  is  flimsy  phantasia,  unsupported 
assertions,  clumsy  inconsistencies,  physics  without  law,  mathematics  without  numbers,  j 
deductions  born  in  fraud  and  forgery. 

No  sane  man  or  woman,  despite  former  convictions  on  the  subject  of  evolution,  can 
ignore  the  astounding  facts  which  the  author  of  GOD — OR  GORILLA  has  marshalled 
against  the  most  spectacular  hoax  of  a  hundred  years. 

29  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  YOUR  ANCESTORS 

Price  $3.00  Net;  $3.15  Postpaid  Sent  on  Approval 

Librarian:  This  note  appears  in  all  our  advertisements 

If  you  can’t  afford  to  buy  “God— or  Gorilla”  now,  go  to  the  libraries  for  it — and  own  it 
later.  A  book  not  worth  owning  is  not  worth  reading;  a  book  not  worth  reading  often  is 
not  worth  reading  at  all. 

THE  DEVIN- ADAIR  CO.,  Publishers,  437  Filth  Avc.,  N.  Y.  j 
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A  FRANK  STATEMENT 

To  Librarians,  Trustees  of  Libraries  and  Architects 

about  the 

Borden  Cantilever  Bookstack 


The  Borden  Cantilever  Bookstack  was  invented 
by  William  Alanson  Borden,  and  perfected 
by  tbe  engineering  force  of  Post  &  McCord 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Borden  is  a  practical  librarian  of  30  years’ 
experience,  who,  as  Director  of  State  Libraries  in 
Baroda,  India,  organized  over  450  state  controlled 
public  libraries.  Mr.  Borden  is  also  a  mechanical 
engineer  and  has  invented  a  number  of  articles  of 
library  equipment,  among  them  being  the  remov¬ 
able  card  catalog  drawer  now  used  all  over  the 
world. 

The  Borden  Cantilever  Bookstacks  are  fabricated 
under  our  patents  by  the  Kramer  Steel  Products 
Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Personal  Notes  by  Mr.  Borden 

The  first  point  about  the  Borden  stack  is  that  it 
is  the  most  rigidly  constructed  stack  made.  I  make 
that  statement  with  no  doubt  whatever.  I  know 
them  all  and  am  familiar  with  all  the  principles 
upon  which  they  are  constructed  and  I  know  that 
many  of  the  others  rely,  to  a  more  or  less 
extent,  upon  the  walls  of  the  building  to  keep 
them  steady. 

Now,  for  another  thing,  although  it  is  the  strong¬ 
est  stack  on  the  market,  it  is  so  constructed  that  it 
will  retain  that  strength  indefinitely.  There  is  only 
one  other  stack  that  will  do  this.  In  other  words,  the 
Cantilever  and  one  other  are  the  only  two  stacks 
made  today  that  have  no  hollow,  inaccessible  spaces 
hidden  away  in  them. 

Steel  Avill  rust  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  no 
preventative  has  ever  been  discovered.  Baked 
enamel  will  prevent  it  for  a  time,  but  only  for  a 


time;  the  dampness  finally  works  through  it,  and 
then  the  enamel  begins  to  chip  off  over  the  rusty 
places.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  have  every  surface 
exposed  to  the  air;  exposed  also  to  inspection,  so 
that  the  rusty  places  can  be  cleaned  and  repainted. 
Except  our  stacks  and  one  other  Standard  all  of  the 
posts  of  the  stacks  on  the  market  today  are  hollow 
— and  these  hollows,  while  they  are  open  to  damp 
air  (and  all  air  is  damp  in  this  climate)  are  not 
open  even  to  inspection,  to  say  nothing  about  clean¬ 
ing  and  painting. 

Next,  our  stack  is  more  convenient  than  any 
other.  The  shelves  (full  of  books)  can  be  adjusted 
to  height  at  any  time  without  moving  the  books. 
And  they  can  be  so  adjusted  one  end  at  a  time. 
Librarians  will  sometimes  tell  you  that  they  seldom 
have  to  change  the  height  of  a  shelf.  To  a  certain 
extent  that  is  true — they  seldom  do  change  the 
height  of  a  shelf  because  in  order  to  do  so  they 
have  to  take  all  the  books  off,  make  the  change,  and 
then  put  all  the  books  back  again.  It  is  no  wmnder 
they  seldom  make  any  such  change.  I  wouldn’t  do 
it  myself  under  such  circumstances,  but  when  it 
can  be  done  as  easily  as  with  our  stacks,  it  is  a 
daily  operation  in  any  library  of  any  size. 

Next  as  to  capacity;  we  save  the  two  inch  space 
usually  wasted  between  the  back  edges  of  the 
shelves  of  a  double  faced  case.  This  means  that 
we  not  only  stop  up  the  hole  through  which  books 
are  continually  dropping  doAvn  and  getting  lost, 
but  that  two  inches  multiplied  by  25  is  just  the 
space  occupied  by  an  extra  double  case  and  its 
passageway — in  other  words,  we  get  26  rows  of 
double  faced  cases  in  every  100  feet  of  stack  room 
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(Continued) 


length,  instead  of  25  rows  that  other  stacks  get — 
or  else  we  add  that  two  inches  to  the  passageway. 
This  adds  4%  to  the  capacity  of  the  stack.  (You 
get  the  extra  row). 

But  our  principal  gain  is  in  height.  By  remov¬ 
ing  all  obstructions  from  the  paths  of  the  shelves 
we  are  able  to  place  8  shelves  in  every  section  of 
our  stack  and  these  shelves  are  spaced  on  11  1/3 
inches  apart  on  centers.  No  other  stack  will  take 


more  than  7  shelves  to  the  section  with  this  spacing. 
Here  we  gain  14%  in  capacity. 

The  Borden  patented  shelves  are  absolutely  inter¬ 
changeable  throughout  the  stack.  This  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  Whenever  the  librarian  wants  to  put  in  an 
extra  shelf  anywhere,  he  knows  that  the  first  shelf 
he  picks  up  will  fit. 

The  wide-panelled  ends  and  an  arched  or  straight 
cantilever  (optional)  give  the  same  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  possessed  by  standard  stacks. 


To  sum  up: 

1.  The  Borden  Stack  ia  stronger  than  any  other. 

2.  It  will  stay  strong  longer  than  any  other  (with  one  exception). 

3.  It  is  more  convenient  in  daily  use. 

4.  It  is  more  capacious  than  any  other  by  over  10%. 

5.  It  is  no  more  expensive  than  the  others  in  spite  of  being  superior 

to  them  in  most  ways.  ; 

6.  It  is  attractive  in  appearance. 


Some  years  ago,  when  plans  for  the  book  stack 
installation  of  a  large  Public  Library  were  first 
made,  our  drawings  of  the  Stack  Room  showed  that 
with  the  Borden  Stack  the  capacity  would  be  200,- 
000  volumes  greater  than  with  any  other  stack. 
We  are  enabled  to  do  this  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  cantilever  principle  gives  the  necessary 
space  for  eight  shelves  in  each  press  instead  of 
seven,  and  the  further  fact  that  we  can  instal  26 
double  rows  to  every  100  feet,  instead  of  25  double 
rows,  on  account  of  space  saved. 


Some  years  ago,  Mr.  William  Alanson  Borden, 
President  of  this  Company,  went  on  record  as  say¬ 
ing:  “It  is  my  intention  to  make  a  Bookstack  as 
cheaply  as  good  construction  will  permit,  and  sell 
it  to  my  fellow  members  of  the  Library  Profession 
at  a  fair  advance  over  the  absolute  cost.  I  do  not 
enter  the  field  to  exploit  libraries,  but  to  help 
them.” 

If  you  are  in  need  of  shelving,  or  soon  will  be, 
write  us  for  our  Booklet.  The  cost  of  steel  makes 
it  possible  for  a  Library  to  instal  the  perfected 
and  up-to-date  Borden  Cantilever  Bookstack  at  a 
price  no  more,  and  often  less,  than  inferior  makes. 


THE  BORDEN  BOOKSTACK  COMPANY 

WESTPORT,  CONN. 


JOHN  ADAMS  THAYER,  Managing  Director 
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McClurg’s — 

the  first  wholesale 
book  house  in  the  country  to  establish  and  conduct 
a  separate  department  devoted  exclusivelv  to  the 
special  interests  of  Public  Libraries,  Schools,  Colleges 
and  Universities.  We  specialize  in  library  service. 


A.  C.  McClurg  8C  Co. 

Library  Department 

330  East  Ohio  Street  -  Chicago 


REDUCED  PRICE  FOR  CHIVERS’  BINDING 

SEND  FOR  NEW  SCHEDULE 

Special  leathers  and  Holliston  Buckram  used  in  Chivers’  work. 

New  Books  sewed  by  hand  in  Chivers’  patented  sewing. 

Selected  lists  of  popular  new  books  now  ready  for  distribution, 
including  titles  recently  published  by  Doran,  Lippincott,  Jacobs, 
Scribner,  Appleton,  Dutton,  Little  Brown,  and  other  high 
class  publishers. 

Copies  mailed  to  librarians  on  request,  also  copies  of  “Books  of 
the  Month.” 

Chivers  Bookbinding  Company,  Inc., 

911-913  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Scene  in  the  Methodist  Hospital 


q  The  Sioux  City  Public  Library  was 
the  first  to  establish  professional  li¬ 
brary  service  at  the  bedside  of 
patients,  and  in  all  hospitals  of  the 
city,  numbering  seven. 

^  Above  is  illustrated  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  book-truck  used  in  Sioux  City 
hospitals,  with  handle  and  built-in 
charging  tray,  designed  by  C.  W. 
Sumner,  librarian.  The  Sioux  City 
book-truck  is  manufactured  and  sold 
by 

SOISET  BROS.,  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

(Price  $45  f.o.b.) 


USED  BY  A  FEW 
GOOD  AS  NEW 

Make  the  same  appropriation  go  further  through 
buying 

REGENT  BOOKS 

withdrawn  from  Womrath's  Library  in  perfect 
condition  for  Public  Library  use  and 

SOLD  AT 
REDUCED  PRICES 

It  will  be  of  benefit  to  your  community  and  your¬ 
self  to 

SEND  FOR  OUR 
SPECIAL  CLEARANCE  LIST 
and  get  our 

PRICES  ON  NEW  AND  USED  BOOKS 
We  Pay  Transportation  Charges 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


ARTHUR  R.  WOMRATH,  Inc. 

Public  Library  Department 
21  West  45th  St.  New  York  City 


RAILROADS  HAVE  CONQUERED 

DISTANCE 


Wherever  your  library  may  be 
W e  f  ill  and  ship  promptly 
Your  orders  for  supplies. 


When  you  order  supplies  remember  these  three  Gaylord  policies; 

1.  All  transportation  charges  prepaid. 

2.  Supplies  shipped  the  same  day  orders  received,  when  not 

involving  special  printing. 

3.  Lowest  prices  consistent  with  superior  qual 
Why  not  try  us  on  your  next  order  ? 


GAYLORD  BROS 
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Send  for  and  test 
some  L.  B.  Cards 


Do  your  catalog  cards  bend  at  the  corners, 
get  pulpy  at  the  top,  fade  the  ink,  lose  their 
crispness  after  a  few  months’  fingering? 

Send  for  and  test  some  Library  Standard 
or  L.  B.  Commercial  Standard  cards.  Use — 
yes,  even  mis-use  them  to  test  their  strength 
and  durability. 

You  will  find  that  they  possess  snap,  good 
erasive  qualities,  uniformity  |of  size  and 
texture.  Even  after  years  of  constant  usage, 
they  respond  instantly  to  your  eager  and 
pleased  fingers.  Write  our  nearest  branch  for 
catalog  and  samples. 


Boston 

43  Federal  St. 


Chicago 


New  York 


6  North  Michigan  Av.  316  Broadway 

(One  block  south  from  A.,L.  A.  headquarters) 

Salesrooms  in  leading  cities  in  the  United  Stales,  Great  Britain  and  France 
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South  America  and  Library  Progress 

By  FORREST  B.  SPAULDING 

Recently  Director  de  Bibliotecas  y  Museos  Escolares,  Lima,  Peru. 


IN  these  days  of  express  steamships  and 
agency  planned  tours,  hooks  and  articles 
about  South  America  are  increasing  to  a  most 
unfortunate  extent.  Unfortunate,  because  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  such  publications  are 
written  by  hurried  travellers  who  speed  from 
place  to  place,  according  to  a  “tour”  schedule, 
and  indeed  in  some  instances  write  about  coun¬ 
tries  and  cities  remote  from  their  routes,  and 
concerning  which  they  have  been  unable  to  make 
even  the  superficial  first  hand  observations  that 
the  “tour”  makes  possible  in  the  countries 
visited. 

For  this  reason  we  begin  this  short  article  with 
an  apology.  That  part  of  it  which  concerns  the 
Republic  of  Peru,  is  written  from  personal  ob¬ 
servation  during  a  year’s  residence  as  an  official 
of  the  Peruvian  Government.  That  which  con¬ 
cerns  Chile  was  gleaned  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
versation  with  Chilean  friends  whose  names  are 
well  known  in  Santiago  literary  circles  and  who 
are,  without  exception,  deeply  interested  in  the 
future  development  of  libraries  in  their  progres¬ 
sive  country.  That  which  concerns  other  coun¬ 
tries  is  based  merely  on  hearsay  and  reading. 

In  Peru,  and  the  same  is  doubtless  true  of  all 
other  South  American  countries,  there  is  a  most 
intense  interest  in  literature  as  well  as  in  all  the 
creative  arts.  Bookstores  abound,  magazines 
and  newspapers  enjoy  large  sales,  the  most 
popular  being  those  which  contain  literary  fea¬ 
tures  which  in  the  United  States  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  too  “highbrow”  to  enjoy  general  popu¬ 
larity. 

The  government  recognizes  the  importance  of 
education  in  the  national  program  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Minister  of  Education  or  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Cabinet,  a  precedent  which  the 
United  States  may  soon  follow.  Upon  this  min¬ 
istry  depend  all  the  universities,  schools,  librar¬ 
ies,  and  museums  in  the  Republic,  as  well  as  a 
score  of  learned,  scientific  and  literary  societies 
which  enjoy  financial  aid  from  the  state. 

We  in  the  Northern  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinents  sometimes  fail  to  realize  the  inheritances 


which  the  republics  of  the  Southern  continent 
enjoy.  Spain  did  not  fail  to  endow  her  colonies 
with  books  and  institutions  for  learning,  how¬ 
ever  greedy  she  may  have  been  in  other  ways. 
Both  Mexico  City  and  Lima,  then  the  Spanish 
capitals  in  the  Americas,  had  printing  presses 
many  years  before  the  English  colonists  settled 
in  the  North.  There  is  a  record  of  a  press  in 
Mexico  City  in  1544,  and  in  Lima  in  1584,  the 
first  book  printed  in  South  America  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  latter  year.  The  date  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  first  South  American  library  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine,  tho  it  is  certain  that  col¬ 
lections  of  books  existed  in  various  monasteries 
and  schools,  long  prior  to  the  coming  of  the 
Pilgrims  to  Massachusetts.  The  first  University 
in  the  New  World,  that  of  San  Marcos  in  Lima 
dates  from  1551. 

The  peoples  of  the  Spanish  American  coun¬ 
tries  have  retained  an  affection  for  the  mother 
country  of  Spain,  in  no  way  lessened  by  the 
series  of  revolutions  which,  a  century  more  or 
less  ago,  finally  brought  independence  to  all 
her  former  colonies.  It  was  the  Spanish  yoke  of 
government  which  was  then  thrown  off,  all  the 
manners  and  customs,  especially  the  intellectual 
traditions  of  old  Spain  being  zealously  retained. 
Scarcely  an  important  Spanish  book  is  published 
today,  which  is  not  immediately  to  be  found  on 
sale  in  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago,  Lima,  or  Bogota, 
most  of  them  being  published  simultaneously 
on  the  two  continents.  Similarly  do  these  cities 
enjoy  the  art  and  the  drama  of  what  was 
formerly,  and  is  now  in  effect,  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  of  Spain. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  peoples 
should  view  with  high  favor  an  institution  so 
essential  to  education  and  general  culture  as  the 
library.  But  tho  libraries  are  so  favored  in 
theory,  their  potential  service  is  scarcely  im¬ 
agined  by  peoples  who  until  recent  years,  may 
be  said  to  have  retained  culture  at  the  expense 
of  national  progress.  The  public  library,  open 
at  convenient  hours,  lending  books  on  all  sub¬ 
jects,  to  any  who  wish  them,  is  to  this  day 
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practically  unknown  in  South  America.  Pub¬ 
lic  libraries  exist  in  Brazil  and  Argentina,  but 
measured  by  North  American  standards,  they 
would  hardly  be  recognized  as  sucb. 

For  an  example,  let  us  visit  the  library  of 
San  Marcos  University,  generally  considered  to 
be  the  most  progressive  of  Peruvian  libraries. 
The  twenty  thousand  volumes  will  be  found 
divided  in  four  special  rooms  or  departments, 
the  first  containing  the  books  acquired  for  the 
general  library  of  the  University,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  three  each  containing  a  special  col¬ 
lection  (not  on  cne  single  subject)  given  or 
bequeathed  to  the  University.  Among  these  is 
the  collection  of  about  three  thousand  volumes, 
given  by  the  American  Association  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Conciliation. 

With  the  exception  of  the  books  in  one  of 
these  special  halls,  the  entire  library  is  cata¬ 
loged,  over-cataloged,  one  might  say,  tho 
not  classified  by  subjects.  There  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  card  catalog  only  of  the  American  col¬ 
lection  already  referred  to.  First  there  is 
what  corresponds  to  an  accession  record 
of  the  entire  library,  in  which  each  book  is 
given  its  number  in  consecutive  order.  Print¬ 
ed  author  catalogs  in  book  form  exist  for  the 
books  in  the  main  hall  and  one  of  the  special 
halls.  There  is  no  method  of  keeping  these  up 
to  date.  Fifty  separate  subject  catalogs  cover 
the  books  in  the  main  hall.  All  but  eight  of 
these  contain,  in  alphabetical  order  by  authors, 
sheets  listing  the  books,  roughly  classified  under 
broad  subject  headings.  The  remaining  eight 
contain  the  entire  list  of  pamphlets  arranged 
alphabetically  by  authors  making  it  practically 
impossible  to  locate  any  pamphlet  material  on  a 
given  subject.  (It  should  here  be  added  that 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  custodians,  any 
pamphlet  of  the  present  date  is  likely  to  be 
remembered  and  found.  The  memory  of  a 
Peruvian  for  such  details  is  astounding.  I  know 
one  instance  of  a  man  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  archives  of  a  large  government  department, 
who  can  unerringly  recall  from  memory  a  letter 
filed  under  date  of  receipt,  five  or  ten  years 
back. ) 

To  borrow  a  book  from  the  San  Marcos  Uni¬ 
versity  library  is  not  difficult,  providing  one  can 
prove  that  one  is  entitled  to  the  privilege.  Mere¬ 
ly  a  signature  written  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose  is  required.  Card  records  of  any  sort 
do  not  meet  with  favor  in  Peru.  All  library 
records,  including  catalogs,  circulation  records, 
etc.  are  from  choice  kept  in  books.  Similarly, 
large  books,  specially  ruled  and  printed  are 
everywhere  to  be  found  in  Government  and 
business  offices.  Correspondence  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  kept  in  binders  in  chronological  order. 


each  sheet  being  perforated  to  fit  a  mechanical 
binding  contrivance. 

The  most  important  library  in  Lima,  is  of 
course,  the  Biblioteca  Nacional.  Founded  in 
1822,  the  year  following  Peru’s  independence, 
it  had  grown  to  a  total  of  about  sixty  thousand 
volumes  in  1880.  Many  rare  and  even  priceless 
early  American  books  and  manuscripts  were  in 
the  collection.  But  in  1881,  this  collection  was 
sadly  looted  and  pillaged  by  the  Chilean  troops 
who  invaded  Peru’s  capital.  Books  were  ruth¬ 
lessly  destroyed,  stolen,  sold  and  otherwise 
scattered,  and  the  library  reduced  to  a  mere 
skeleton  of  its  former  greatness.  The  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  collection  was  undertaken,  after  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  Ancon,  by  Don  Ricardo 
Palma,  a  librarian,  writer,  and  historian  whose 
name  is  famous  wherever  the  Spanish  language 
is  spoken.  Thru  his  large  circle  of  friends  in 
every  Spanish-speaking  land,  thru  appeals  to 
foreign  governments,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  by 
purchase,  the  library  was  again  built  up  to  a 
collection  numbering  about  fifty  thousand 
volumes. 

There  is  no  one  who  knows  just  what  treasures 
the  national  library  now  contains.  The  stupend¬ 
ous  task  of  cataloging  the  collection  is  slowly 
proceeding,  having  been  courageously  under¬ 
taken  by  the  present  librarian.  Dr.  A.  B.  Deustua. 
But  unless  the  Peruvian  Government  appropri¬ 
ates  money  for  this  task,  it  seems  likely  never  to 
be  accomplished.  (The  Peruvian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  passed  a  resolution  on  October  19, 
1921,  recommending  to  the  Minister  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  that  the  writer  be  given  charge  of  the  cata¬ 
loging  of  the  Biblioteca  Nacional,  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties.  But  up  to  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  not  one  cent  was  appropriated  for  this 
purpose.)  One  dauntless  cataloger  is  now  at 
work,  making  an  author  record  of  the  collection 
on  specially  printed  and  ruled  slips. 

Learned  societies  in  South  America  generally 
possess  libraries  of  considerable  importance.  Of 
some  of  these  there  are  printed  author  catalogs, 
but  of  the  majority,  the  memory  of  the  honorary 
librarian  is  the  only  clue  to  the  books.  In  Lima 
the  collection  of  the  Sociedad  de  Ingenieros 
(about  eighteen  thousand  volumes)  and  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  Sociedad  Geografica  de  Lima 
(eight  thousand  volumes)  are  especially 
noteworthy.  The  librarian  of  the  latter  society, 
Senor  Carlos  Arellano  Ibanez,  is  now  at  work 
on  an  adaption  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classifica¬ 
tion  in  Spanish,  also  serving  as  classifier  of  the 
Biblioteca  Escolar  y  Administrativa  del  Peru. 

The  Biblioteca  Escolar  y  Administrativa  del 
Peru,  was  created  by  decree  of  President  A.  B. 
Leguia,  April  9,  1921,  and  provides  for  grouping 
under  one  central  administration,  all  libraries  in 
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the  schools  and  colleges  of  Peru,  as  well  as  all 
of  the  separate  libraries  in  the  various  offices  of 
the  Government.  By  the  preparation  of  a  joint 
or  union  catalog  of  the  books  in  these  separate 
libraries,  and  arranging  for  the  interchange  of 
volumes,  it  was  thought,  and  rightly  so,  that 
the  book  resources  of  the  government  could  be 
easily  manipulated  and  made  to  serve  to  a  degree 
impossible  under  the  present  system  of  un¬ 
cataloged  and  uncorrelated  separate  libraries. 
Unfortunately,  due  to  the  present  financial 
straits  of  Peru,  but  little  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  to  the  end  desired.  But  this  library,  ex¬ 
isting  now  only  on  paper  may  some  day  be  de¬ 
veloped  as  there  are  many  people  of  influence  in 
Peru  who  heartily  believe  in  the  plan.  Peru 
will  also  have  the  nucleus  of  a  travelling  library 
system  when  the  American  Colony  which  has 
been  raising  funds  for  the  purpose,  finally  makes 
its  gift  of  sixteen  thousand  books  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  commemoration  of  the  Centenary  of 
Peruvian  Independence,  in  accordance  with 
plans  decided  upon  in  May  1921. 

The  ancient  University  of  Cuzco,  of  which  a 
Northamerican,  Dr.  Albert  Geisecke,  has  been 
the  Rector  for  ten  years  past,  also  possesses  a 
fine  library  especially  rich  in  Latin  works.  This 
library  is  at  present  uncataloged.  During  the 
past  few  years  many  small  public  libraries  have 
been  started  due  to  local  initiative,  in  various 
parts  of  Peru,  distant  from  the  Capital.  Tho 
these  are  small,  poorly  selected,  and  generally 
uncataloged,  the  interest  in  them  is  great,  and 
time  and  money  are  all  that  are  needed  for  their 
development.  That  such  local  initiative  exists 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  in  Lima  to  control 
absolutely  from  the  Capital,  all  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  Republic,  is  an  encouraging 

sign- 

The  spirit  of  competition  among  South  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  is  keen.  And  it  is  this  spirit  which 
may  do  more  for  the  development  of  public 
libraries,  than  local  initiative  can  ever  do  when 
not  thus  spurred  on.  In  1910  a  National  Board 
of  Public  Libraries  was  formed  in  Argentina, 
and  shortly  thereafter  a  comprehensive  report 
was  issued  showing  the  feasibility  of  Traveling 
Library  systems  -based  upon  practice  in  the 
United  States.  Public  libraries  in  Argentina 
now  number  about  two  hundred,  and  Buenos 
Aires  boasts  a  National  Library  second  only  in 
contents  and  in  its  edifice,  to  the  splendid 
Biblioteca  Nacional  of  Rio  de  Janiero,  with  its 
330,000  volumes  and  its  $1,500,000  building, 
built  in  1910.  Similarly  Brazil  boasts  two  hun¬ 
dred  or  so  public  libraries. 

Chile  did  not  let  the  high  Andes  prevent  her 
from  watching  what  her  neighbor  Argentina  was 
doing.  In  1913,  a  course  in  library  management 


for  women  high  school  teachers  was  inaugurated 
in  Santiago,  under  the  direction  of  Senoi  L. 
Ignacio  Silva  Arriagada,  assistant  librarian  of 
the  National  Institute.  In  the  librarian  of  her 
National  Library,  Senor  Carlos  Silva  Cruz,  Chile 
boasts  one  of  the  leaders  in  library  progress  on 
the  South  American  continent.  Senor  Silva 
Cruz,  librarian  of  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  of 
Santiago  since  1911,  has  instituted  inany  re¬ 
forms,  including  several,  the  ideas  for  which 
were  brought  back  from  a  visit  to  the  United 
States,  when  he  had  the  opportunity  to  inspect 
many  of  the  leading  libraries  in  the  Northern 
republic. 

Mention  of  Chile’s  library  progress  would  be 
incomplete  wuthout  the  name  of  Dr.  Jose  Toribio 
Medina,  not  a  librarian,  but  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  world’s  foremost  bibliographers.  His  works 
include  more  than  three  hundred  titles,  and  his 
fame,  like  that  of  Don  Ricardo  Palma,  his 
former  friend,  extends  to  every  Spanish  speaking 
land. 

The  National  Library  most  recently  estab¬ 
lished,  is  that  of  Paraguay  at  Asuncion,  founded 
in  1915.  So  library  progress  in  South  America 
goes  on.  South  America  wants  libraries  and  is 
going  to  have  them.  North  America  can  en¬ 
courage  her  and  help  her,  not  by  sending  librar¬ 
ians  to  ber  countries,  but  by  opening  her  library 
schools,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Ministers  of 
Instruction  to  these  schools  and  inviting  the  li¬ 
brarians  of  her  sister  continent  to  encourage  at¬ 
tendance  at  these  schools. 

In  the  United  States,  library  progress  is  said 
to  commence  in  1876,  the  year  of  her  Centenary 
of  Independence.  Only  in  the  last  decade  have 
most  South  American  republics  reached  their 
100th  birthdays.  They  are  now  about  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  their  library  extension  and  develop¬ 
ment,  but  slowly  and  comfortably  as  is  their 
custom. 

Of  all  peoples  on  earth,  the  Latin  is  the  most 
lovable,  tho  to  people  of  the  northland  often  the 
most  exasperating.  Were  we  to  visit  him  and 
tell  him  what  we  wished  to  do,  he  would  listen 
courteously  and  thank  us.  Were  we  to  ask  him 
to  start  this  or  that  at  once,  he  would  smile 
engagingly  and  reply,  “Si  senor,  manana.”  And 
if  we  know  him  well,  we  know  he  means  what 
he  smilingly  terms  “la  manana  proverbial,”  the 
tomorrow,  which  exists  not  as  a  set  time,  but  the 
tomorrow  which  is  used  for  convenience,  to 
delav  action  until  he  is  ready. 

And  when  he  is  readv,  we  in  the  Northern 
continent,  must  be  readv  too,  to  help  as  he  wants 
to  be  helped.  Meanwhile  we  can  do  much  to 
gain  and  to  keep  his  friendship,  so  that  when 
he  is  ready  to  ask,  he  can  be  sure  that  he  is  ask¬ 
ing  a  friend,  as  is  his  wont. 


The  John  Crerar  Library 

By  clement  WALKER  ANDREWS,  Librarian 


I  COULD  have  wished,  and  probably  you  will 
wish,  that  this  part  of  the  programme  were 
assigned  to  a  more  eloquent  speaker  than  a 
librarian,  who  of  necessity  is  more  familiar  with 
the  printed  than  with  the  spoken  word.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  choice  has  one  great  advantage  in 
that  the  librarian,  who  of  necessity  is  most 
familiar  with  the  multitudinous  details  of  li¬ 
brary  work,  can  therefore  best  avoid  them. 

From  the  terms  of  the  bequest  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  1886,  when  he  made  his  will,  Mr.  Crerar 
had  in  mind  a  general  library  which  should 
furnish  to  the  South  Division  of  the  city  facili¬ 
ties  similar  to  those  offered  by  the  Newberry 
Library  to  the  North  Division.  But  after  he 
had  drawn  his  will  he  often  discussed  his  plans 
with  the  friends  who  were  to  be  the  Directors 
and  especially  with  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  to 
be  the  first  president.  As  a  result  of  these  dis¬ 
cussions  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Li¬ 
brary  should  not  duplicate  the  work  of  the 
Chicago^  Public  Library  as  a  circulating  library 
and  that  it  should  be  made  especially  strong  in 
subjects  not  well  cared  for  by  other  libraries 
in  the  city.  Farther  than  this  he  had  not  gone 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1889,  and  it  was  left 
to  the  Directors,  when  the  Library  was  organized 
in  1895,  to  determine  the  scope  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  especially  of  the  work  of  the  libraries 
then  open  to  the  public  in  the  city,  they 
decided  unanimously  to  establish  a  free  public 
reference  library  of  scientific  and  technical 
literature.  As  they  stated  at  the  time,  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  decision  accorded  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  business  activities  by  which  the  greater 
part  of  Mr.  Crerar’s  fortune  had  been  ac¬ 
cumulated,  would  exclude  naturally  certain 
questionable  classes  of  books  which  his  will  dis¬ 
tinctly  prohibits,  and  would  favor  the  aim  and 
object  which  it  expressly  points  out. 

The  exact  lines  of  the  division  of  its  field  ot 
work  from  those  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library 
and  the  Newberry  Library  were  established  af¬ 
ter  a  series  of  conferences  with  the  trustees  of 
those  institutions.  The  subjects  assigned  to 
the  John  Crerar  Library  are  defined  by  the  titles 
of  its  departments  of  Social  Sciences,  Physical 
Sciences,  Natural  Sciences,  and  Applied 
Sciences.  To  these  was  added  later  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Medical  Sciences.  Only  this  last  has  a 
separate  organization  and  reading  room.  With 
three  notable  exceptions,  namely,  theology. 


^Address  made  at  the  opening  of  the  John  Crerar 
Library’s  new  building  on  May  28,  1921.  A  paper  des¬ 
cribing  the  building  in  detail  appeared  in  the  Library 
Journal  for  June  1. 


philology,  and  law,  all  well  provided  for  else¬ 
where  in  the  city,  these  departments  include 
nearly  every  subject  comprehended  in  a  broad 
interpretation  of  science  as  organized  know¬ 
ledge. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Library  is  provided, 
of  course,  by  the  income  from  the  the  Crerar 
bequest.  The  first  act  of  the  Directors  was  to 
declare  that  the  total  amount  of  the  bequest  was 
not  too  large  for  the  sufficient  fund  they  were 
required  to  reserve  to  promote,  maintain,  and 
support  the  Library  for  all  time,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  endowment  should  not  be  encroached 
upon  for  land,  building,  or  books,  but  that  a 
building  fund  should  be  accumulated  from  the 
income.  The  decision  did  not  mention  furni¬ 
ture  and  fixtures  so  that  by  a  curious  anomaly 
expenditures  for  these  have  been  charged  to 
capital  account. 

The  next  important  decision  in  regard  to 
maintenance  was  made  in  1899  when,  because 
of  the  improvement  in  financial  conditions,  the 
income  increased  very  markedly  and  promised 
to  increase  still  more.  This  decision  was  to 
keep  the  annual  addition  to  the  building  fund 
at  about  its  former  figure  and  to  use  the  balance 
for  a  more  rapid  development  of  the  Library. 
The  Directors,  in  making  this  decision,  desired 
to  give  the  generation  of  citizens  who  had  known 
Mr.  Crerar,  and  whom  he  had  known,  the  great¬ 
est  possible  advantages  from  his  bequest.  It  is 
to  this  action  that  is  due  the  present  value  of 
the  collections  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  service 
rendered  in  the  past  twenty  years.  On  the  other 
hand  the  building  fund,  now  $1,300,000,  would 
have  been  ample,  under  normal  conditions,  to 
have  provided  fully  for  the  needs  of  the  Library 
at  as  early  a  date  as  it  could  have  been  used  to 
advantage.  Even  under  present  abnormal  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  enough  to  build  the  structure  now 
being  dedicated. 

The  administration  of  the  Library  is  governed 
by  the  act  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  entitled 
“An  Act  to  Encourage  and  promote  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  free  public  libraries”  approved  June  17, 
1891.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  The  John 
Crerar  Library  was  incorporated  on  October  12, 
1894,  and  duly  organized  on  January  12,  1895. 
All  of  the  Directors  named  by  Mr.  Crerar  were 
p^resent.  To  the  Board  of  thirteen  named  by 
him  there  were  afterwards  added  the  Mayor  and 
Comptroller  of  Chicago,  ex  officiis.  The  By- 
Laws  of  the  Corporation  provide  for  standing 
committees  on  Finance,  Administration,  Build¬ 
ings  and  Grounds,  and  Books.  The  Directors 
meet  quarterly  and  act,  as  a  rule, -only  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Committees.  The  Chairmen 
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THE  GENERAL  READING  ROOM,  THE  FURNITURE  FOR  WHICH  WAS  SUPPLIED  BY  THE  LIBRARY  BUREAU.  HERE  THE  DEDI¬ 
CATION  CEREMONY  TOOK  PLACE, 


of  the  Standing  committees  together  with  the 
President  form  an  Executive  Committee  which 
has  power  to  act  if  necessary  between  meetings 
of  the  Board.  There  are  two  appointive  officers, 
the  Treasurer  and  the  Librarian.  The  former 
in  consultation  with  the  latter  submits  an  annual 
budget  to  the  Board,  and  to  the  latter  has  been 
delegated  the  selection  of  the  individual  works 
added  to  the  Library.  It  will  be  seen  that  such 
an  organization  makes  for  ease  in  routine  ad¬ 
ministration  and  yet  reserves  for  the  Board  the 
final  decision  in  all  matters  of  importance.  In 
such  cases  they  have  before  them  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  or  committees  directly  interested, 
and  it  has  been  their  practice  to  discuss  the 
questions  informally  until  a  general  agreement 
has  been  arrived  at.  In  not  more  than  one  or 
two  cases  in  the  whole  twenty-six  years  is  there 
a  record  of  a  division  on  the  final  vote. 

The  development  of  the  Library  has  been 
governed  by  a  few  guiding  principles.  These 
are  to  undertake  no  more  than  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  reasonable  completeness;  to  add 
first  all  publications  of  the  year  which  appeared 
to  contain  the  results  of  original  research,  sec¬ 
ondly  the  most  useful  texts  and  compilations  of 
the  year,  and  only  afterwards  older  material  and 
that  chiefly  of  historical  interest;  but  on  the 
other  hand  to  take  advantage  occasionally  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  offers  of  collections;  to  devote  an  un¬ 


usually  large  proportion  of  the  expenditures  to 
periodicals;  to  provide  liberally  for  effective 
service  to  readers;  and  to  co-operate  with  other 
libraries  and  institution  as  fully  and  as  gener¬ 
ously  as  possible. 

No  record  of  the  development  of  the  Library 
would  be  complete  without  a  most  grateful 
recognition  of  the  assistance  received  from  its 
many  friends  and  correspondents.  Before  the 
Library  opened  its  books  of  record  more  than 
two  hundred  volumes  sent  as  gifts  were  awaiting 
entry  and  last  year  there  were  received  as  gifts 
5,034  volumes,  14,134  pamphlets,  and  53,574 
numbers  of  periodicals,  from  3,667  donors.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  periodicals  this  is  not  an  unusual 
record  for  there  was  no  other  large  single  gift. 
In  past  years  the  Library  has  received  a  num¬ 
ber  of  collections  so  important  that  the  name 
of  the  donor  has  been  attached  to  them.  Among 
these  are  the  Senn  Collection  of  older  medical 
works,  the  Chanute  Collection  of  Aviation,  and 
that  of  the  Cremation  Association  of  America 
on  Cremation.  Still  another,  the.  David  L. 
Barnes  Collection  on  Railroad  Engineering  has 
been  received  this  year. 

More  important  still  is  the  provision  some 
donors  have  made  for  the  increase  of  their  col¬ 
lections  by  endowment.  The  Library  at  present 
has  three  such  endowed  collections:  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  W.  Jackson  Collection  on  Constitutional 
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Law,  the  Henry  Cradle  Collection  on  the  Eye 
and  Ear;  and  the  Collection  of  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  Natural  Sciences. 
To  these  will  be  added  in  the  future  the  Nathan 
S.  Davis,  Jr.,  Collection  on  the  Throat  and  Lung. 
Such  endowments  are  most  welcome  because 
they  enable  the  Library  to  provide  the  maximum 
assistance  to  research  workers  in  their  fields 
without  undue  limitation  of  purchases  in  other 
fields;  and  on  the  other  hand  they  form  lasting 
and  fitting  memorials  of  the  donors. 

Thru  the  application  of  these  principles  the 
collections  have  been  built  up  to  a  total  of  nearly 
450,000  volumes,  300,000  pamphlets  and  13,000 
sheet  maps.  In  size  the  Library  is  surpassed  by 
at  least  seven  public  libraries  and  seven  univer¬ 
sity  libraries  in  the  United  States,  but  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  measure  its  value  solely  by  its  size. 
Its  field  is  limited,  it  contains  no  duplicates,  and 
it  has  an  unusual  proportion  of  sets  of  periodi¬ 
cals,  so  that  without  exaggeration  it  may  be  said 
to  be  a  good  working  library  on  all  the  subjects 
within  its  scope  and  more  than  this  on  some. 

To  justify  its  existence  a  library  must  be  used. 
On  this  point  alone  a  complete  statement  would 
take  more  than  the  time  allotted  to  this  address. 
As  has  been  stated,  the  Directors  have  realized 
the  importance  of  providing  as  much  assistance 
as  possible;  the  Librarian  has  tried  to  secure 
trained  and  enthusiastic  assistants;  and  the  men 
and  women  of  the  staff  have  given  earnest  and 
efficient  care  to  the  work  and  have  shown  much 
initiative  in  devising  and  perfecting  the  means. 
For  instance,  the  public  and  official  catalogs  con¬ 
tain  features  entirely  novel,  which  make  this  one 
of  the  most  readily  consulted  libraries  of  its 
size. 

The  result  has  been  a  service  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  city.  By  interlibrary  loans,  pho¬ 
tographic  reproductions,  and  the  distribution  of 
its  printed  catalog  cards  and  other  publications 
the  Library  is  known  to  and  assists  a  wide  circle 
of  institutions  and  individual  scholars.  Indeed  it 
is  perhaps  better  known  outside  Chicago  than  in 
the  city,  tho  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  occupation 
of  this  building  will  lead  to  a  more  general 
recognition  of  its  possibilities  for  usefulness. 
It  should  not  be  understood  that  these  possbili- 
ties  have  been  generally  overlooked  in  the  past. 
At  the  time  it  was  opened  on  April  1,  1897,  the 
number  of  readers  in  the  subjects  within  its  field 
in  the  public  libraries  of  New  York  and  Boston 
was  about  seventy-five  a  day,  and  the  Librarian 
informed  the  Directors  that  he  thought  that  they 
might  expect  a  like  number  when  the  Library 
became  known,  perhaps  as  soon  as  in  five  years. 
Yet  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  first 
year  was  seventy-nine  and  this  rose  steadily  to  a 
maximuih  of  five  hundred  and  forty-four  in 


1915.  The  war  stopped  this  growth  in  numbers, 
but  substituted  for  it  a  marked  increase  in  the 
importance  of  the  work  done. 

The  variety  of  the  service  rendered  is  no  less 
remarkable  than  the  volume.  The  Library  has 
tried  to  serve  all  who  have  asked  for  information 
or  assistance  within  its  field,  the  high  school 
student  as  well  as  the  university  professor;  the 
young  man  just  beginning  as  linesman  for  the 
telephone  company  as  well  as  the  president  of 
a  ^reat  railroad  corporation;  the  man  who  wants 
to  know  when  the  next  train  leaves  for  Waukegan 
as  well  as  the  patent  experts  defending  a  suit 
involving  millions. 

The  general  character,  however,  is  research 
work  on  pure  and  applied  science  and  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  statement  that  in  their  numer¬ 
ical  order  the  largest  classes  of  readers  are  phy¬ 
sicians,  engineers,  chemists,  teachers,  and  busi¬ 
ness  men. 

The  very  important  question  of  the  location 
of  the  Library  was  given  earnest  consideration 
by  the  Directors  from  the  first.  Temporary  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  Building,  on 
Wabash  Avenue  and  Washington  Street,  were 
taken  in  order  to  study  the  question  and  obtain 
information  as  to  the  character  and  residence 
of  those  who  would  use  the  Library.  The  result 
of  this  study  convinced  the  Board  that  a  central 
location  was  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  the 
greatest  usefulness.  They  therefore  asked  for 
permission  to  build  in  Grant  Park,  near  the 
Chicago  Public  Library.  This  was  granted  by 
the  Legislature  in  two  different  acts,  confirmed 
by  ordinances  of  the  Citv  Council  and  the  South 
Park  Board,  approved  by  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  abuttors  and  ratified  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  voters  at  a  special  election,  but  denied  by 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  res  judicata. 

The  final  decision  was  not  rendered  until 
1910.  The  Directors  then  determined  to  secure 
a  suitable  site  by  purchase,  and  after  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  perhaps  a  score  of  offers  in  1912 
purchased  the  one  now  occupied.  Unfortunately 
the  existing  leases  on  the  property  prevented 
building  before  1915,  but  plans  were  begun  at 
once.  The  war  and  other  changing  conditions 
made  it  necessary  to  alter  the  plans  again  and 
again,  so  that  the  plans  for  the  present  building 
are  the  ninth  set  on  which  estimates  have  been 
obtained,  and  some  of  the  sets  in  their  final  form 
were  the  result  of  several  revisions.  Indeed,  it 
is  probably  that  even  this  plan  would  not  have 
been  carried  out  had  it  not  been  for  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  need  of  more  space  for  the 
books  and  readers  and  the  improbability  of  ob¬ 
taining  this  in  temporary  quarters  at  any  rental 
within  the  resources  of  the  Library.  The  cost 
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PANY  OF  CHICAGO. 


of  construction,  tho  not  much  larger  than  was 
estimated,  has  been  so  great  as  to  make  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  suspend,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
the  evening  service,  and  the  resumption  of  this 
important  part  of  the  work  will  depend  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  financial  authorities  of  the 
county  and  city. 

In  conclusion  a  brief  description  of  the  build¬ 
ing  may  make  more  interesting  the  inspection 
of  it  which  you  are  invited  to  make. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  stated  that  this 
is  only  a  portion,  about  two-fifths,  of  the  whole 
building  that  has  been  planned.  The  Library 
owns  the  building  adjoining  on  the  north  and 
that  adjoining  on  the  west.  This  Reading  Room, 
therefore,  and  those  on  the  twelfth  floor  will  ex¬ 
tend  eventually  fifty-five  feet  or  three  bays  fur¬ 
ther  north.  The  width  and  height  of  these  rooms 
have  been  determined  with  this  extension  in 
view.  A  similar  set  of  reading  rooms  will  be 
built  on  the  west  side  of  the  lot.  The  total 
capacity  of  the  lot  is  estimated  at  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  readers  and  three  million  volumes.  At  the 
present  rate  of  growth  this  should  accommodate 
the  Library  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 

The  architectural  style  of  the  building  is  a 
modified  Romanesque.  The  construction  is  the 
usual  column  and  girder  with  the  columns  pro¬ 
tected  by  concrete,  tile  floors,  metal  window 
cases,  doors,  and  trim.  The  only  wood  used  in 
construction  is  for  the  stair  hand  rails.  The 
building  rests  on  twenty-eight  concrete  columns 
reaching  eighty-four  feet  below'  the  sidewalk  to 
a  very  hard  stratum  immediately  above  the  bed 
rock.  The  height  of  the  outer  M>alls  is  two  hun¬ 


dred  feet  above  the  sidewalk  but  the  columns 
are  strong  enough  to  carry  four  more  stories 
should  the  addition  seem  advisable.  The  per¬ 
manent  outer  walls  are  of  Bedford  stone  and  in 
the  final  building  this  will  be  the  case  for  the 
north  and  west  walls  as  well  as  for  the  street 
facades. 

The  restricted  area  made  necessary  a  radical 
departure  from  the  usual  type  of  library  build¬ 
ings  tho  perhaps  no  one  of  the  ideas  employed  is 
strictly  novel.  For  instance,  the  location  of  the 
reading  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  building  is  found 
in  both  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  the 
Chicago  Public  Library.  The  fact  that  those  of 
the  John  Crerar  Library  are  twice  as  far  above 
the  entrance  level  means  very  little  for  the  time 
spent  in  the  elevators  is  the  smallest  part  of  the 
time  required  to  obtain  a  book  and  a  seat.  The 
compensating  advantages  of  better  light  and  air 
and  greater  quiet  are  evident. 

The  four  upper  floors  are  devoted  to  the  read¬ 
ers.  The  top  or  fifteenth  will  contain  the  maps, 
rare  books  and  the  union  catalog.  Up  to  the 
present  it  has  been  used  as  a  temporary  reading 
room.  This,  the  fourteenth  floor,  is  the  general 
reading  room  with  the  public  card  catalog  of 
over  a  million  entries:  the  thirteenth,  a 
mezzanine  floor,  contains  the  cloak  room  and 
toilets;  the  tw'elfth  provides  the  reading  room 
of  the  Department  of  Medical  Sciences,  called 
the  Senn  Room  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Nicholas 
Senn,  the  reading  room  for  the  general  current 
periodicals,  and  a  small  class  room. 

Below  these  four  floors  are  tw'o  used  for  ad¬ 
ministration;  the  eleventh  floor  contains  the 
offices  and  the  tenth  the  work  room  of  the  staff. 
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Here  are  taken  most  of  the  thirty-six  separate 
steps  which  lie  between  the  receipt  of  a  notice 
of  a  new  publication  and  its  final  preparation 
for  use  by  readers.  Part  of  the  ninth  floor  is 
used  for  the  work  connected  with  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  the  catalog  cards.  Below 
these  floors  are  the  book  stacks,  occupying  the 
space  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  floors.  The 
fourth  and  eighth  have  been  left  out  and  four 
stack  floors  inserted  in  their  place.  This  gives 
six  stack  levels  with  a  total  capacity  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  volumes.  This  should  be  enough 
to  shelve  the  present  collections  and  the  usual 
increment  for  about  ten  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  the  substitution  of  two  stack  floors 
for  the  fourth  regular  floor  will  provide  for 
three  hundred  thousand  volumes,  or  for  about 
fifteen  years. 

Unfortunately  the  space  available  for  readers 
is  by  no  means  as  satisfactory.  Even  to  make 
the  present  provision  of  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  seats  it  was  necessary  to  omit  temporarily 
the  notable  feature  of  a  monumental  central 
staircase  hall  which  eventually  will  run  thru 
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the  four  upper  stories.  The  western  half  of  the 
building  is  therefore  at  present  strictly  utilitar¬ 
ian  and  unimpressive. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  system  of  lighting 
adopted  is  the  semi-indirect,  but  the  elasticity  of 
the  system  of  ventilation  needs  to  be  pointed  out. 


This  is  the  reverse  of  the  usual  unified  system. 
Besides  a  general  ventilation  of  the  type  em¬ 
ployed  in  office  buildings  of  its  size,  there  is  a 
separate  installation  for  the  reading  rooms  and 
another  small  one  for  the  class  room  alone. 
The  reading  rooms  can  be  ventilated  by  the  win¬ 
dows  alone,  by  the  windows  and  an  exhaust  fan 
or  by  a  mechanical  supply  and  exhaust.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  last  method  will  be  used  only  occasion¬ 
ally  in  the  winter. 

So  far  as  tested  the  building  promises  to  meet 
expectations.  At  least  the  Directors  hope  that 
the  public  will  confirm  their  belief  that  they 
have  given  Chicago  a  building  which  is,  as  the 
Founder  wished,  “tasteful,  substantial  and  fire¬ 
proof,”  which  will  render  adequate  service  to 
his  friends,  acquaintances,  and  associates,  and 
which  will  be  a  not  unimportant  factor  in  the 
improvement  of  the  Community. 

The  Russian  Public  Library 

HE  fourth  issue  of  the  Petrograd  review, 
Science  and  Its  Workers,  contains  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  present  state  of  the  so-called  Rus¬ 
sian  Public  Library  {Rossiiskaya  Puhlichnaya 
Biblioteka) ,  formerly  the  Imperial  Public  Li¬ 
brary  of  Petrograd.  This  report  is  summarized 
below. 

Since  1918  the  Library  has  been  administered 
by  a  committee,  in  which  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  the  University,  the  Book  Chamber,  the 
Library  Science  Society,  as  well  as  the  readers, 
are  represented.  No  substantial  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  inner  organization  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  As  before  it  comprises  the  follow¬ 
ing  departments:  Manuscripts,  Russian  Litera¬ 
ture,  Orientalia,  Natural  Sciences,  Philology 
and  Incunabula,  Arts  and  Technology,  History, 
History  of  Cults,  Social  and  Economic  Sciences, 
Polygraphy,  Rossica,  Slavica,  Philosophy  and 
Pedagogy,  and  the  General  Catalog.  A  separate 
technology  division  is  being  formed,  but  the 
work  is  greatly  hampered  by  the  lack  of  space 
in  the  library  building  and  by  the  scarcity  of 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  recent  technological 
literature. 

In  1919  and  1920  two  large  collections  of 
books,  namely,  the  library  of  the  quondam  Theo¬ 
logical  Academy  {Dukhovnaya  Akademiya)  and 
that  of  the  Free  Economic  Society,  were  merged 
with  the  Library  and  named  respectively  The 
First  and  The  Second  Division  of  the  Russian 
Public  Library.  The  library  of  the  Theological 
Academy  is  known  for  its  manuscript  collec¬ 
tions  and  for  its  literature  on  philosophy,  his¬ 
tory  of  Christianity,  and  archaeography.  That 
of  Free  Economic  Society  is  strong  in  files  of 
Zemstvo  and  municipal  publications  and  in 
works  on  economic  history  and  theory. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  current 
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output  of  foreign  books  has  been  beyond  the 
Library’s  reach.  This  has  been  the  cause  of 
great  concern  to  its  administration.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  acquisition  of  native  literature, 
including  manuscript  material,  was  consider¬ 
able.  The  Art  Division  has  obtained  Olsufyev’s 
collection  of  popular  prints,  about  three  thou¬ 
sand  in  all,  some  of  which  are  very  rare,  and 
a  large  group  of  lithographed  portraits.  Val¬ 
uable  additions  were  made  to  the  collection  of 
eighteenth  century  Russian  literature  and  to  the 
official  documents  bearing  upon  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century.  Among  the  Library’s 
individual  accessions  are  found  two  exceedingly 
rare  editions  of  Catullus,  namely,  the  Leipzig 
edition  of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centurv  and 
the  Paris  edition  of  1473. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  Library  or¬ 
ganized  a  series  of  exhibits,  devoted  to  such 
subjects  as  Turgenev,  Gorki,  Jan  Amos  Ko- 
mensky,  the  history  of  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments,  the  history  of  socialism.  In  October, 
1918,  the  Library  opened  a  central  informa¬ 
tion  bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  locating  books 
for  inquiring  readers  in  the  libraries  of  the  two 
capitals.  The  bureau  gradually  became  a  clear¬ 
ing-house  for  bibiographical  information. 

Avrahm  Yarmolinsky, 
Chief  of  thj  Slavonic  Division. 
New  York  Public  Library. 

Twenty-five  Years  of  Constructive 
Trusteeship 

HIS  year  marks  the  twenty-fifth  consecutive 
in  w'hich  Dr.  David  A.  Boody  has  served  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Public  Library.  In  recognition  of  this  fact, 
the  Board,  at  its  regular  meeting  on  March  21, 
1922,  presented  Dr.  Boody  with  a  silver  waiter. 

President  Boody  has  been  called  “the  father 
of  the  free  library  movement  in  Brooklyn.” 
Even  before  the  library  was  established  his  in¬ 
terest  in  such  a  project  was  manifest.  In  his  first 
message,  as  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn, 
January  4,  1892,  he  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  the  wisdom  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  library.  In  this  same  message  he  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  had  recently 
authorized  Brooklyn  to  erect  on  the  so-called 
East  Side  Lands,  a  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
under  an  agreement  with  the  Brooklyn  Institute, 
and  he  urged  that  “the  time  seems  to  be  oppor¬ 
tune  for  providing  a  worthy  adjunct  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  in  the  way  of  a  free  library.”  The 
Museum  plans  were  adopted  during  Dr.  Boody’s 
term  as  Mayor  in  1892-1893,  and  four  years 
later  the  library  was  organized.  The  immediate 
development,  therefore,  of  both  the  library  and 
Museum  was  greatly  advanced  by  the  active  pub¬ 


lic  interest  of  this  enlightened  and  far-sighted 
citizen. 

Several  libraries,  private  and  public,  joined 
the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  soon  after  its  or¬ 
ganization,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
Brooklyn  Library,  the  large  proprietary  library 
on  Montague  Street.  Later,  Mr.  Carnegie’s  gift 
of  $1,600,000  for  branch  buildings  provided  for 
twenty  Carnegie  Buildings.  Owing  to  good 
planning  and  thrifty  execcution  the  required 
twenty  were  opened,  and  with  the  balance  re¬ 
maining  a  twenty-first  building  is  now  under 
construction.  Several  years  ago  the  City  started 
the  erection  of  a  large  central  building  at  Pros¬ 
pect  Park  and  Eastern  Parkway.  Thei  Legisla¬ 
ture,  just  adjourned,  passed  a  bill  providing  for 
the  sale  of  corporate  stock  in  the  amount  of 
eleven  million  dollars  for  the  completion  of  the 
building,  and  Governor  Miller  signed  the  Act 
on  April  7th,  1922.  The  erection  of  the  Central 
Library  Building  is  a  matter  to  which  President 
Boody  has  devo|ted  tireless  energy  and  un¬ 
daunted  enthusiasm  thru  many  years,  and  to¬ 
day  the  fulfilment  of  the  vision  he  has  cherished 
for  Brooklyn  gives  fair  promise  of  realization. 

In  1917,  in  recognition  of  Dr.  Boody’s  eigh¬ 
tieth  birthday,  the  Board  commissioned  Mr. 


Louis  Betts  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the  President. 
The  painting  is  temporarily  lent  to  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  and  is  here  reproduced  thru  the 
courtesy  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  of  which  Dr.  Boody  is  the  senior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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Books  on  America  in  Foreign 
Languages 

HE  New  York  Library  Association  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Work  with  the  Foreign-Born  is 
trying  to  encourage  the  translation  into  foreign 
languages  of  books  reflecting  American  life  and 
traditions.  Since  Yiddish  is  the  language  of  a 
large  part  of  our  new  immigration,  and  has  a 
literature  in  which  continental  life  is  more  ade¬ 
quately  portrayed  than  American,  the  Committee 
with  tire  cordial  co-operation  of  the  American 
Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with 
the  Foreign-Born  is  urging  translations  in  that 
language.  Suggestions  from  librarians  interest¬ 
ed  in  work  with  foreigners  were  used  to  make 
up  a  list  of  fifty  hooks  considered  desirable  for 
translations  into  various  languages,  most  of  them 
tested  by  use  in  one  or  more  languages  of  our 
immigrants  or  by  popularity  among  our  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  foreign-born. 

Five  books  are  under  consideration  for  early 
publication  if  enough  support  can  be  gained 
from  libraries  thruout  the  country.  These  books 
will  be  brought  out  by  a  Yiddish  publisher  who 
has  a  high  standard  for  translation  and  publica¬ 
tion,  if  he  can  be  assured  of  a  sale  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  copies  of  each  within  the  first  year  after 
publication.  This  seems  to  the  Committee  a 
reasonable  condition. 

Hawthorne’s  “Scarlet  Letter”  and  Harte’s 
“Luck  of  Roaring  Camp”  have  already  been 
translated  and  can  be  published  within  two  or 
three  months  if  adequate  support  is  given. 
These  two  novels  were  considered  desirable  for 
translation  because  they  show  periods  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  American  life  now  largely  historical 
and  a  part  of  our  tradition.  The  “Scarlet  Let¬ 
ter”  is  specially  popular  with  Jewish  readers. 
“The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,”  with  the  accom¬ 
panying  Western  stories  shows  a  phase  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life  usually  known  only  thru  lurid  cinema 
presentation. 

Altho  Lincoln  is  the  hero  of  the  foreign-born, 
there  is  no  biography  of  him  in  Yiddish.  Charn- 
wood’s  “Lincoln”  with  its  wide  sweep  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  and  politics  was  chosen  as  possess¬ 
ing  the  greatest  appeal  for  the  intelligent  Jewish 
reader.  We  hope  that  an  arrangement  can  be 
made  with  the  American  publishers  of  this  and 
the  two  following  books  for  the  translation,  if 
a  sufficient  demand  is  indicated. 

Garland’s  “Son  of  the  Middle  Border”  was 
selected  for  its  picture  of  pioneer  life  and  hard¬ 
ships  in  the  growth  of  our  great  Middle  West. 

As  there  is  no  one-volume  history  of  the  United 
States  in  Yiddish,  the  Committee  felt  that  need 
to  be  the  greatest,  and  hopes  that  Muzzey’s 
American  history  will  be  translated  and  pub¬ 


lished.  It  has  recently  been  translated  into 
French  for  use  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  popular  with  English-speaking  readers  in 
foreign  libraries. 

The  Committee  feels  that  the  translation  of 
American  classics  is  a  most  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Americanization  work,  since  foreign 
readers  are  eager  to  learn  about  America  even 
before  they  read  English.  Books  that  faithfully 
reflect  phases  of  American  life  have  been 
chosen  rather  than  those  written  specially  for 
the  foreigner,  showing  only  the  idealistic  side  of 
our  national  life.  The  Committee  feels  that  true 
pictures  rather  than  touched  up  ones  should  be 
put  before  the  immigrant  as  well  as  before  the 
native-born,  and  will  lead  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  American  life. 

One  hundred  subscriptions  have  been  received 
in  advance  of  publication  of  these  first  five 
books  of  an  American  Library  in  Yiddish.  The 
Committee  urges  every  library  which  supplies 
Yiddish  hooks  to  its  public  to  subscribe  to  these 
five  books  (to  be  published  at  a  cost  of  two  dol¬ 
lars  to  three  dollars)  writing  to  Esther  Johnston, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Work  with  Foreign- 
Born,  New  York  Library  Association,  192  East 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Peruvian  Libraries 

The  following  are  the  principal  libraries  in 
Peru : 

Lima 

Biblioteca  de  la  Academia  de  Medicina. 

Biblioteca  Municipal. 

Biblioteca  Nacional. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Escuela  de  Ingenieros. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Escuela  de  Minas  y  Cons- 
trucciones  Civiles. 

Biblioteca  del  Institute  Historico  del  Peru. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Sociedad  Geografica  de  Lima. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Universidad  de  San  Marcos. 

Biblioteca  Escolar  y  Administrativa. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Facultad  de  Ciencias  Natu- 
rales. 

Ca  j  amarca 

Biblioteca  “La  Popular.” 

Cuzco 

Biblioteca  “El  Progreso.” 

Biblioteca  Publica  y  Musea. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Universidad  del  Cuzco. 
Libertad 

’  Biblioteca  de  la  Liga  de  Artesanos  y  Obreros. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Sociedad  Auxilios  Mutuos  del 
Carmen. 

Arequipa 

Biblioteca  Universidad. 

Truxillo 

Biblioteca  de  la  Universidad  del  Truxillo. 


Simmons  College  Sehool  of  Library  Science 

By  JUNE  RICHARDSON  DONNELLY,  Director 


The  visitor  to  the  Simmons  College  Library 
School,  as  we  usually  call  it  for  short, 
finds  its  headquarters  in  a  suite  of  rooms 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  main  instruction  build¬ 
ing  of  the  College,  on  the  Fenway,  Boston. 

Until  very  recently  the  College  had  no  name 
visible,  a  piece  of  modesty  very  trying  to  the 
visitor  seeking  it,  who  is  usually  directed  to  it 
as  “the  building  next  to  Mrs.  Jack  Gardner’s 
Italian  palace.”  When  he  arrives,  he  finds  the 
College  in  the  midst  of  a  great  educational 
group,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  are  the 
buildings  of  the  Art  Museum  and  the  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

Soon  he  reaches  the  administrative  offices  of 
the  Library  School,  two  small  rooms,  and  from 
there  one  of  the  School  staff  will  guide  him  to 
the  big  adjoining  room,  “318.”  That  is  the 
“Home  Room”  of  the  library  students,  envied 
by  the  other  students  in  this  over-crowded  build¬ 
ing,  because  there  each  student  has  some  space 
allotted  as  her  own,  and  can  work  in  peace. 
It  is  a  room  of  windows,  bright,  and  gaining 
yearly  in  attractiveness.  It  contains  the 
students’  desks,  and  the  School’s  department  li¬ 
brary  of  bibliography  and  library  science,  which 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  Drexel  Institute  Library  School’s  collection 
in  1914. 

Opening  from  the  “Home  Room”  is  the  work¬ 
room  of  the  College  Library  and  of  the  School. 
This  contains  also  some  sixteen  hundred  vol¬ 
umes  gathered  for  the  problems  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  laboratory  work  accompanying  courses 
in  cataloging  and  classification.  The  College 
Library  is  on  the  floor  above,  but  the  library 
background  of  the  School  is  far  greater  than 
the  visitor  sees.  It  includes  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  the  Massachusetts  State  Library,  and 
the  wealth  of  fine  special  libraries  of  every  type 
in  which  the  city  is  so  ricH,  as  well  as  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  of  Brookline,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
parts  of  Greater  Boston. 

To  the  visitor,  who  sees  a  thousand  students 
thronging  corridors  and  classrooms,  and  who 
has  probably  heard  that  librarians  are  scarce, 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  something  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  relation  of  the  School  to^  it.  Be¬ 
cause  the  School  of  Library  Science  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  College,  and  can  not  be  under¬ 
stood  apart  from  it,  I  want  to  give  the  readers 
of  the  Library  Journal  the  same  explanation. 

Simmons  College,  a  vocational  college,  is 
usually  thought  of  as  the  embodiment  of  an  idea 
of  education  belonging  to  the  twentieth  century, 
and  so,  in  its  present  physical  manifestation,  it 


is.  If  we  go  back  to  the  inception  in  the  mind 
of  its  founder,  it  shares  pioneer  honors  with 
Vassar  in  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  higher 
education  for  women. 

John  Simmons,  a  Boston  merchant,  was  much 
interested  in  the  founding  of  Vassar  in  1865, 
and  in  the  plan  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  founded  1862,  and  on  his  death 
in  1871  it  was  found  that  his  will  of  1867  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  for 
women.  With  a  foresight  decidedly  ahead  of  his 
time,  he  realized  that  not  only  for  cultural 
development,  but  as  an  economic  necessity,  wo¬ 
men  would  require  broader  education  if  they 
were  to  compete  with  men  in  professions  and 
vocations.  His  will  therefore  directed  that  the 
institution  should  give  instruction  “in  art,  in¬ 
dustry  and  science  best  calculated  to  enable  its 
scholars  to  acquire  cm  independent  livelihood.” 
He  very  wisely  abstained  from  prescribing  the 
exact  lines  of  instruction,  but  suggested  medi¬ 
cine,  music,  and  telegraphy.  The  College  was 
not  opened  until  thirty  years  later,  simply  be¬ 
cause  in  1872  the  great  Boston  fire  so  impaired 
the  value  of  the  property  of  the  foundation  that 
it  had  to  be  restored  before  it  could  support  the 
establishment  visioned  by  John  Simmons. 

The  development  of  facilities  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  in  that  interval  compli¬ 
cated  the  problem  faced  by  those  finally  en¬ 
trusted  with  formulating  plans  for  the  new  col¬ 
lege.  Apparently  their  principle  was  to  avoid 
duplication  as  far  as  possible,  but  to  supplement 
exiting  opportunities  and  to  try  some  new  ex¬ 
periments,  always  mindful  of  the  necessity  of 
preparing  women  to  earn  an  independent  liveli¬ 
hood. 

Thus  they  planned  the  first  vocational  col¬ 
lege  for  women,  throwing  equal  emphasis  on 
both  words  of  that  phrase.  That  is,  they  sought 
those  vocations  that  needed  a  solid  background 
of  general  education  and  of  theory  behind  the 
practical  application,  required  trained  and  well- 
stored  minds,  scientific  methods  of  procedure 
and  artistic  technic.  It  seems  natural  enough 
to  a  librarian  that  librarianship  should  have 
been  included  under  those  specifications. 

The  College  is  organized  into  Schools,  one 
of  which  is  the  School  of  Library  Science.  Each 
School  is  planned  to  give  in  four  years’  time, 
first,  the  most  essential  elements  of  a  liberal 
college  course,  especially  those  which  make  the 
best  foundation  for  the  vocation  for  which  that 
School  prepares;  second,  the  technical  subjects 
requisite  for  that  vocation.  Many  subjects, 
technical  in  regard  to  a  special  vocation,  are  of 
course  liberal  in  themselves. 
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The  Schools,  regardless  of  size,  have  equal 
representation  in  the  Committee  of  Admissions 
and  the  Administrative  Board.  All  resident 
members  of  the  instructing  staff  are  on  the  Col¬ 
lege  Faculty,  and  those  of  professorial  rank 
enjoy  a  Sabbatical  year. 

True  to  its  intention  to  supplement  existing 
educational  opportunities,  the  College  has  al¬ 
ways  so  arranged  its  technical  programs  that 
women  who  have  received  adequate  academic 
education  at  other  colleges  can  enter  Simmons 
for  the  technical  work  alone. 

Thus  the  Library  School  contains  each  year 
two  groups  of  regular  students,  called  familiarly 
CTs  and  CITs. 

The  latter  group  is  easily  explained.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  women  from  other  colleges,  admitted 
without  examination,  on  their  college  cre¬ 
dentials.  Their  previous  college  course  must 
have  included  a  nucleus  of  prescribed  subjects, 
but  beyond  that  tbe  widest  variation  is  wel¬ 
comed.  For  this  group  the  whole  library  science 
program  is  offered  in  one  college  year.  On  the 
successful  completion  of  the  program  in  one 
year  of  residence  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Library 
Science  is  granted.  Formerly  the  degree  was 
deferred  until  after  one  year  of  experience. 
Usually  many  members  of  this  group  have  had 
library  experience  before  entering  the  School. 
A  few  women  of  maturity  who  have  library  ex¬ 
perience  and  desirable  personal  and  intellectual 
qualifications  are  admitted  as  special  students, 
but  not  as  candidates  for  the  degree.  They  carry 
all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  technical  program. 
The  experience  of  this  “handpicked”  group  adds 
interest  and  actuality  to  class  discussions.  Some 
of  the  strongest  people  on  the  active  list  are 
“Specials.” 

The  Cl  group,  coming  for  a  four  year  period, 
tho  enrolled  from  the  beginning  as  Library 
School  students,  really  enter  the  College  rather 
than  the  School.  That  is,  they  have  to  fulfil  the 
college  requirements  no  matter  which  of  the 
schools  they  mean  to  enter,  and  details  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  advance  in  the  College  catalogs.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  admitted  on  the  certification  of  ap¬ 
proved  high  schools,  or  on  examinations  of  the 
College  Entrance  Board,  or  on  those  set  by  Sim¬ 
mons  College.  So  far  we  have  not  adopted  the 
“comprehensive  examination”  used  recently  by 
some  of  the  best  colleges.  This  group  in  its  four 
years  spends  three  fourths  of  the  time  on  liberal 
studies,  such  as  English,  modern  languages, 
science,  history,  social  sciences;  just  such  sub¬ 
jects,  except  for  the  lack  of  the  classics,  as 
would  be  pursued  elsewhere  toward  an  A.B. 
degree.  Their  degree,  however,-  is  B.S.  in  Li¬ 
brary  Science.  I  was  interested  to  note  recently 
that  when  Simmons  was  opened  in  1902  no  li¬ 


brary  School,  except  Albany,  required  as  much 
academic  work — three  college  years — as  Sim¬ 
mons  has  always  considered  a  minimum. 

The  Cl  students  have  the  same  library  science 
program  as  do  the  CII,  but  it  is  distributed  over 
their  last  two  college  years.  It  would  be  much 
simpler,  as  an  administrative  problem,  to  con¬ 
centrate  it  into  the  Senior  year,  but  so  far  it  has 
not  been  done,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it  is  an 
advantage  to  the  college  student  in  her  other 
courses,  to  know  how  to  handle  library  tools; 
second,  she  can  use  her  last  college  vaeation  to 
acquire  practical  experience  in  a  library.  At 
present,  therefore,  elementary  courses  in  refer¬ 
ence,  classification  and  cataloging  are  given  in 
the  Junior  year,  and  a  fortnight  of  field  work  is 
required  the  following  summer.  Actually  many 
students  hold  paid  positions  for  most  of  the 
summer  voluntarily.  The  combined  theory  and 
practice  brings  them  to  the  beginning  of  their 
Senior  year  with  a  much  more  intelligently 
questioning  attitude.  The  “co-op”  method  ap¬ 
pears  again  in  the  Senior  year,  when  both  Cl 
and  CII  groups  spend  two  weeks  in  March  in 
practical  work  in  assigned  libraries. 

The  curriculum  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  in 
detail,  for  in  its  fundamental  courses  it  resem¬ 
bles  all  tbe  other  good  one  year  library  schools. 
For  a  decade  library  work  for  children  has  been 
a  separate  course  of  at  least  twenty-five  class 
hours,  and  now  it  is  accompanied  by  work  in 
children’s  rooms.  Electives  are  now  offered  in 
school  library  work  and  in  a  course  on  special 
libraries. 

Each  institution  of  training  has  its  own 
problems  to  solve,  but  the  one  common  to  all 
professional  schools  is  that  of  combining  in  its 
instructing  staff  teaching  ability  and  experience 
and  familiarity  with  modern  pedagogical 
methods,  while  retaining  up-to-the-moment  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  meeting  the  current  problems 
of  library  work.  Mr.  Bowker,  in  his  article  on 
Riverside,  spoke  of  its  method  of  meeting  this 
difficulty  by  having  short  courses  by  eminent  li¬ 
brarians  twice  a  year.  That  method  often  se¬ 
cures  fine  presentation  of  subjects,  and  is  es- 
peciallv  valuable  for  certain  courses  to  ad¬ 
vanced  students,  if  properly  co-ordinated  in  a 
carefully  planned,  inclusive,  and  progressive 
curriculum.  No  school  can  afford  to  neglect  the 
method,  but  to  depend  upon  the  isolated  special 
cQurse  exclusively  would  seem  to  me  much  like 
trying  to  run  a  magazine  with  some  brilliant 
contributors,  but  no  editor. 

The  Simmons  organization  includes  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  head,  a  resident  staff,  and  lecturers 
drawn  directly  from  active  work  to  present  cer¬ 
tain  subjects.  Thruout  the  twenty  years  of  Sim¬ 
mons  history  it  has  happened  that  with  rare  ex- 
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ceptions  the  instructors  have  been  secured  from 
actual  library  positions,  rather  than  from  the 
instructing  staffs  cf  the  other  library  schools. 
The  long  summer  vacations,  the  constant  visits 
to  libraries,  and  the  fact  that  much  of  the  work 
done  by  instructors  in  preparation  for  their 
courses  is  done  in  other  libraries  so  that  they 
continue  to  know  practically  the  feelings  of  “the 
constant  reader,”  help  to  ward  off  fossilization. 
The  Sabbatical  year  is  meant  to  serve  the  same 
purpose.  Library  school  people  constantly  at¬ 
tending  library  meetings  of  many  kinds,  usually 
have  a  pretty  wide  acquaintance  which  keeps 
them  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  field. 

Far  more  than  is  generally  realized,  a  library 
school  is  a  co-operative  undertaking,  and  I  never 
cease  to  marvel  at  the  generosity  with  which  all 
librarians  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  respond 
to  any  appeal  for  help.  It  is  to  these  librarians 
and  to  a  school’s  graduates  that  its  instruction 
owes  most  of  its  vitality.  Their  personal  let¬ 
ters,  their  gifts  of  forms  and  library  publica¬ 
tions,  their  talks  to  the  students,  the  permission 
granted  to  use  their  institutions  as  practice 
fields,  their  comments  on  the  graduates  they 
know,  and  the  criticisms,  whether  favorable  or 
the  reverse,  on  the  schools,  are  invaluable  in 
keeping  open  lines  of  communication  with  prac¬ 
tical  developments.  Moreover  a  library  school 
introduces  its  students  to  a  wider  group  of  in¬ 
structors  in  the  editors  of,  and  the  contributors 
to,  library  periodicals;  the  authors  and  publish¬ 
ers  of  library  science  books;  the  library  sup¬ 
ply  houses,  and  the  great  fraternity  of  publish¬ 
ers  and  booksellers.  If  it  happens  to  be,  like 
Simmons,  in  a  great  city,  with  all  that  that 
means  of  mental  stimulation,  the  environment 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  teachers. 

During  the  formative  period  Miss  Mary 
Esther  Robbins  guided  the  development  of  the 
School.  From  1902  to  1913  she  was  in  charge 
of  it,  and  in  addition  to  her  administrative 
duties  taught  cataloging  and  classification  and 
much  of  the  library  economy,  still  finding  time 
to  be  a  friend  to  every  “library  girl.”  Among 
the  members  of  her  staff  were  Miss  Frances 
Wiggin,  and  Miss  Grace.  Hill.  Mr.  Charles  K. 
Bolton,  ranking  officer  of  the  School  1910-13, 
gave  the  course  in  the  history  of  libraries  until 
his  resignation  before  his  visit  to  England  last 
year.  The  present  director  of  the  School  has 
held  that  post  since  1913.  The  instructing  staff 
has  included  many  members  whose  names  are 
well  known  in  library  accomplishment.  ^  Miss 
Whittlesey  began  her  library  school  teaching  at 
Simmons,  Dr.  W.  Dawson  Johnston  came  on 
leave  from  the  Library  of  Congress  and  Miss 
Mudge  from  Columbia.  Mr.  Belden  gave  our 
course  in  Documents,  and  Miss  Jordan  still  con¬ 


ducts  the  work  for  children.  The  Brooklyn  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  earned  our  gratitude  by  letting  us 
borrow  Miss  Hitchler  to  teach  cataloging  in 
1913-1915,  and,  incidentally,  to  serve  as  a  tonic 
in  a  period  of  transition.  We  have  always 
thought  of  cataloging  and  reference  as  the 
foundation  of  a  safe  library  edifice,  and  every 
effort  has  been  made  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Hyde  and 
Miss  Harriet  Howe  to  develop  strong  cataloging 
courses.  The  reference  courses,  too,  have  been 
fostered  successively  by  Miss  Donnelly,  Miss 
Isabella  M.  Cooper  and  Miss  Florence  Blunt. 

“By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,”  so  we 
speak  with  confidence  of  our  crop  of  429  gradu¬ 
ates.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  received 
their  academic  education  before  entering  the  Li¬ 
brary  School,  the  others  are  our  four  year 
students.  At  present  some  263  graduates  are 
on  our  active  list,  as  well  as  about  fifty  others, 
not  graduates,  but  good  “Simmons  girls.” 
They  have  hardly,  even  yet,  measured  them¬ 
selves  against  the  older  schools  for  the  biggest 
prizes  of  the  profession,  for  two-thirds  of  them 
have  been  graduated  since  1914,  and  so,  the 
majority  are  between  twenty-three  and  thirty 
years  old.  Nevertheless,  a  recent  survey  showed 
an  interesting  range  of  positions  of  responsibili¬ 
ty.  For  instance,  sixteen  are  heads  of  public 
libraries,  eight  of  college,  twenty-four  of  school, 
six  of  business,  libraries.  The  library  commis¬ 
sions  claim  four,  ten  are  head  catalogers,  eight 
head  reference  librarians,  and  six  chief  chil¬ 
dren’s  librarians. 

Our  foreign  contingent  has  been  comparative¬ 
ly  small.  We  do  not  count  our  Canadian  neigh¬ 
bors  as  foreigners,  of  course.  Two  Japanese 
women,  however,  have  carried  our  course.  One 
is  doing  valuable  work  on  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  collections  of  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  other  has  just  returned  to  Japan 
with  her  husband,  who,  like  herself,  is  intensely 
interested  in  library  work  for  children  in  Japan. 
The  Dean  of  the  new  Library  School  at  Boone 
University  (China)  spent  a  year  at  Simmons 
two  years  ago,  preparing  for  this  addition  to  her 
noted  achievements  in  the  Library  of  that  Uni¬ 
versity.  Mrs.  Henrietta  Herman,  recently  of  the 
Slavonic  Department  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
has  also  just  returned  to  her  country,  hoping  to 
promote  library  welfare  in  Russia.  She  has 
prepared  booklets  in  Russian  and  Lettish  on 
“The  National  Library  and  its  Activities,” 
“American  Library  Methods,”  “Co-operative 
Cataloging,”  all  to  aid  in  library  propaganda. 
A  charming  Norwegian  from  the  Bergen  Public 
Library  spent  a  part  of  last  year  with  us,  just 
before  her  marriage. 

A  six  weeks  summer  session  is  held  each  year. 
In  most  of  the  years  a  general  course  has  been 
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given  for  those  already  engaged  in  library  work. 
Special  courses  in  library  work  with  children 
are  usually  given  by  women  prominent  in  that 
field,  as  Miss  Alice  M.  Jordan,  Mrs.  Root,  Miss 
Alice  Higgins,  Miss  Alice  1.  Hazeltine. 

As  the  N.  E.  A.  meets  in  Boston  this  summer, 
it  has  been  decided  to  offer  a  special  six  weeks’ 
course  on  school  libraries.  Another  special 
course  which  may  meet  a  current  need  will  be 
given  on  special  libraries.  Since  the  special 
courses  are  equivalent  to  those  offered  in  the 
regular  college  year  they  receive  college  credit, 
when  the  student  can  offer  the  academic  pre- 
rquisities  asked  of  its  regular  students.  Our 
good  friends,  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Li¬ 
braries,  add  a  great  attraction  to  the  summer 
school  by  arranging  their  summer  library  con¬ 
ference,  which  is  held  at  the  College,  to  come 
while  the  summer  session  is  being  held. 

With  an  increased  enrollment  in  the  Freshmen 
and  college  graduate  groups  this  year,  and  the 
hope  of  a  greater  endowment  in  the  future,  the 
School  looks  forward  to  greater  usefulness  each 
year. 

Who  Will  Help  Russian  Librarians? 

N  the  last  number  of  the  Library  Journal 
appeared  an  appeal  by  Madame  L.  Haffkin 
Hamburger  to  American  librarians  to  send  re¬ 
cent  and  current  publications  for  the  use  of  the 
students  of  the  State  Institute  of  Library  Sci¬ 
ence  in  Moscow. 

While  in  this  country  in  1914  Madame  Ham¬ 
burger  attended  the  summer  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School,  and  a  letter  just  re¬ 
ceived  by  Director  J.  1.  Wyer  tells  of  some  of 
the  plans  and  difficulties  of  a  band  of  library 
workers  in  a  country  where  “The  lights  are 
ahead.” 

When  I  left  the  shore  of  your  hospitable  country,  I 
received  a  last  greeting  from  my  American  friends 
undersigned  by  yourself  and  now  I  begin  by  asking  you 
to  remember  me  to  all  my  American  friends  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  kind  staff  of  your  Library  School. 

It  was  a  great  joy  for  me  to  receive  the  November 
number,  1921,  of  the  Aew;  York  Libraries — the  first 
American  Library  material  I  had  seen  since  1916.  I 
am  still  alive,  as  you  see  from  the  fact  that  I  write  a 
letter,  but  it  may  be  a  wonder,  so  many  of  our  library 
people  have  perished  from  starvation  and  typhus.  I 
am  even  doing  library  work.  The  division  of  library 
science  in  the  Shaniavsky  University  was  progressing — 
there  were  one-year  library  courses  for  scientific  libra¬ 
rians,  one-year  courses  for  librarians  of  public  libraries, 
summer  courses,  etc. — when  in  1920  the  University  was 
closed  and  its  building  became  a  communist  school. 
The  former  library  division  now  exists  as  a  “State  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Library  Science.”  and  even  occupies  the  same 
rooms.  It  is  easy  to  tell  it  now,  but  it  was  not  at  all 
easy  to  obtain  it.  Perhaps  one  day  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  you  a  full  account  of  our  work  of  those  seven 
years,  but  I  cannot  do  it  as  yet.  The  Institute  has  li¬ 
brary  courses,  a  library  information  bureau,  a  library 
museum,  a  model  library  and  it  organizes  conferences. 


etc.  I  am  principal.  We  expect  to  have,  in  a  few 
months,  a  Pan-Russian  library  convocation  called  by 
the  State,  and  I  have  a  great  wish  to  have  in  our  Insti¬ 
tute  on  that  occasion,  an  exhibition  of  achievements  in 
foreign  libraries  during  recent  years.  We  have  had  no 
connection  with  other  countries,  we  don’t  know  what 
has  been  done  in  the  library  field.  Please  help  me  in 
getting  for  that  purpose  as  much  American  material 
as  possible.  You  cannot  imagine  to  what  extent  Ameri¬ 
can  methods  are  now  being  adopted  by  our  libraries, 
working  in  quite  adverse  conditions,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  your  co-operation  will  pay.  Pictures,  picture 
bulletins,  samples  of  library  advertising,  diagrams,  re¬ 
ports  and  especially  library  literature,  library  journals, 
will  be  very  welcome. 

If  possible,  we  should  like  to  have  just  a  fragment 
from  a  good  American  dictionary  catalog  (we  have  that 
printed  in  the  first  volume  of  A.  L.  A.  catalog),  but  I 
mean  a  fragment  from  a  dictionary  card  catalog.  Of 
course,  all  the  publications  of  library  schools  since  1916 
are  very  necessary.  May  be  you  can  write  a  circular 
letter  about  it  to  important  libraries  or  have  an  appeal 
printed  in  the  library  periodicals.  But  it  must  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible,  that  the  materials  may  arrive  in 
time.  I  suppose  it  would  be  best  to  send  them  by 
post  separately  and  not  thru  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion,  because  that  would  take  too  long. 

Recently  I  sent  you  a  post  card  thru  the  A.  R.  A. 
(American  Relief  Administration)  but  it  needs  ex¬ 
planation.  It  was  not  for  my  sake,  nor  to  yourself  per¬ 
sonally,  but  may  be  the  staff  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Library 
School  would  be  willing  to  send  thru  the  A.  R.  A.  one 
standard  food  package  for  each  member  of  the  staff 
of  our  Institute  of  Library  Science,  (excepting  myself, 
whom  I  pray  not  to  reckon,  because  I  am  in  better 
condition;  I  have  a  sister  in  America  from  whom  I  ex¬ 
pect  just  such  a  package  for  my  family) .  Not  only  the 
food  contained  in  this  ten-dollar  package  costs  millions 
on  our  market  and  is  inacccessible  to  librarians,  but  a 
friendly  link  would  be  a  great  moral  support  to  your 
Russian  colleagues,  who  in  the  days  of  trial  have  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  their  work.  Just  one  fact:  in  Pet- 
rograd  the  librarian  of  the  Military-Medical  College, 
Mr.  Voinich-Sianodzenski,  one  of  the  best  known  Rus¬ 
sian  librarians,  did  not  come  to  his  office  for  two  or 
three  days.  Somebody  went  to  visit  him  and  found  him 
dead  in  his  room.  He  lived  alone  (having  sent  his  fam¬ 
ily  to  another  less  hungry  place)  without  attendants, 
as  we  all  do  now,  and  God  knows  whether  he  had  or 
had  not  suffered  and  wanted  aid  in  his  last  hours  alone 
in  the  cold  gloomy  room. 

These  are  thorns,  but  we  see  also  roses,  tho  very 
small  ones,  in  the  developing  of  different  library-  types, 
in  getting  new  readers,  etc.  And  even  in  the  saddest 
moments  we  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  our  beloved 
writer  Korolenko:  “The  lights  are  ahead,”  and  we  do 
our  best  to  go  on. 

Yours  faithfully, 

•  L.  Haffkin  Hamrurger. 
Replies  to  Madame  Hamburger  request  should 
be  addressed  to  Mme.  L.  Haffkin  Hamburger, 
Principal,  State  Institute  of  Library  Science, 
Meons  Place,  form.  Shaniavsky  University 
’Building,  Moscow,  Russia. 

Printed  material  can  most  easily  be  sent  as 
third  class  matter  in  parcels  weighing  not  over 
4  lb.  6  oz.  each.  In  this  way  trouble  with  “dec¬ 
larations”  can  be  avoided. 

The  ten-dollar  standard  food  parcels  may  be 
sent  thru  the  American  Relief  Administration, 
42  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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New  Hampshire  College  Library 

HE  Third  Annual  Summer  Library  School 
and  Institute  for  New  Hampshire  Library 
Workers  will  be  held  at  New  Hampshire  Col¬ 
lege  Library,  Durham,  N.  H.,  from  July  24th  to 
August  5th.  Instruction  will  be  free  for  those 
employed  in  New  Hampshire  libraries  or  under 
appointment  to  such  positions  and  a  nominal  fee 
of  fifteen  dollars  charged  to  others.  The  lec¬ 
tures  will  include  the  following  topics  all  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  small  library — cataloging, 
classification,  subject  headings,  reference  work 
and  children’s  work,  in  addition  to  several  out¬ 
side  lectures  of  interest. 

For  further  particulars  write  to  Willard  P. 
Lewis,  New  Hampshire  College  Library,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  H. 

Vermont  Summer  School 

HE  Summer  School  of  the  Vermont  Free 
Public  Commission  as  already  announced 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  University 
Summer  School  at  Burlington.  The  date  has 
just  been  fixed  as  August  7th-18th. 

McGill  University 

HE  Summer  Library  School  of  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity,  Montreal,  Canada,  will  be  held  from 
June  1  to  June  30. 

The  instructors  will  be:  Director  Gerhard  R. 
Lomer,  University  Librarian;  Mary  M.  Shaver, 
cataloger,  of  Vassar  College  Library,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. ;  Blanche  McCrum,  assistant  libra¬ 
rian,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.;  Jean  Cameron,  assistant  librarian,  Mc¬ 
Gill  Medical  Library;  Laura  A.  Young,  Doris 

A.  Lomer,  Elizabeth  G.  Hall,  and  Margaret  E. 
Hibbard,  of  the  University  Library;  Charlotte 
Houston,  librarian,  Montreal  High  School;  Mary 
Dudley  Muir,  David  Ross  McCord  National  Mu¬ 
seum,  Montreal. 

The  course  is  intended  to  give  a  general  intro¬ 
duction  to  library  routine  and  to  afford  prac¬ 
tice  in  elementary  cataloging  and  classification. 

The  courses  of  study  will  be: 

A.  — Technical  Courses:  Elementary  Catalog¬ 
ing,  Miss  Shaver;  Classification,  Dr.  Lomer  and 
Miss  Shaver;  Book  Numbers,  Miss  Shaver;  Ac¬ 
cessioning,  Miss  Hibbard;  Shelf-Listing,  Miss 
Shaver;  Binding  and  Repairs,  Miss  Cameron; 
Alphabeting,  Filing,  and  Indexing,  Dr.  Lomer 
and  Miss  McCrum;  Library  Handwriting  and 
Typewriting. 

B.  — Bibliographic  Courses:  Reference  Work, 
Dr.  Lomer;  Book  Selection  and  Subject  Bib¬ 
liography,  Miss  McCrum;  History  of  Books  and 


Printing,  Dr.  Lomer;  Periodicals  and  Serials, 
Miss  McCrum. 

C.  — Administrative  Courses:  Summary  of  Li¬ 
brary  Routine,  Dr.  Lomer;  Library  Administra¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Lomer;  Library  Buildings,  Equipment 
and  Supplies,  Dr.  Lomer;  Printed  Forms  and 
Printing,  Dr.  Lomer;  Loan  Administration,  Miss 
Young. 

D.  — Special  Lectures:  The  Public  Library, 
Publicity  and  Extension  Work,  Miss  McCrum; 
Traveling  Libraries,  Miss  Hall;  The  School  Li¬ 
brary,  Miss  Houston;  Museums  and  their  Use, 
Miss  Muir;  Special  Lecture  on  ^‘Books  in  the 
Balances,”  by  George  lies,  author  of  “Flame, 
Electricity,  and  the  Camera,”  etc. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  hours  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  lectures  and  practice  work.  The  fee  for 
the  course  is  $40.  As  the  number  of  students 
is  limited,  application  for  admission  should  be 
made  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  to  The 
University  Librarian,  65  McTavish  Street,  Mon¬ 
treal. 

University  of  Michigan 

An  eight  weeks’  course  in  library  methods  will 
be  given  by  the  University  of  Michigan  be¬ 
ginning  on  June  26th. 

The  instruction  will  be  given  by  Director  W. 
W.  Bishop,  librarian  of  the  University;  Francis 
L.  D.  Goodrich,  associate  librarian;  Harriet  R. 
Peck,  librarian  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Clara  E.  Howard,  libra- 
rarian  of  the  Schenley  High  School,  Pittsburgh; 
and  by  Fredericka  B.  Gillette,  William  C.  Hol¬ 
lands,  Edith  Thomas,  Clare  Mullett  and  Nina 
V.  Preston  of  the  University  Library. 

The  courses  are  planned  chiefly  to  meet  a 
demand  from  University  students  for  an  ele¬ 
mentary  knowledge  of  library  methods.  They 
have  been  found  of  benefit  to  librarians  of  small 
libraries  and  to  library  assistants  who  have  had 
no  library  training.  The  work  is  not  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  a  regular  full  year  library  course. 
The  courses  in  high  school  library  work  are 
planned  to  assist  teachers  who  must  take  charge 
of  high  school  libraries  in  addition  to  their 
other  duties,  and  to  give  some  formal  training  in 
library  work  to  persons  in  charge  of  libraries  in 
the  smaller  high  schools. 

All  persons  desiring  to  take  any  of  the  courses 
in  Library  Methods  must  be  admitted  by  the 
University  Librarian  before  registerinsc  for  the 
work  in  tthe  office  of  the  Summer  Session.  Ap¬ 
plicants  for  admission  to  these  courses  must 
show  thirty  hours  credit  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  or  an  equivalent.  .  .  .  Employment 
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for  not  less  than  one  year  in  a  library  of  good 
standing  may  count  in  lieu  of  university  credits, 
provided  the  candidate  is  a  graduate  of  an  ac¬ 
credited  high  school. 

The  fee  for  the  courses  in  Library  Methods  is 
$30. 

The  courses  given  are: 

Introduction  to  Library  Work.  Two  hours 
credit.  Librarian  Bishop,  and  Mr.  Goodrich. 

Cataloging.  Three  hours  credit.  Miss  Peck. 

Classification  and  Ordering.  One  hour  credit. 
Miss  Peck. 

Elementary  Reference  Work.  One  hour 
credit.  Miss  Gillette. 

Book-binding.  One  hour  credit.  Mr.  Hol¬ 
lands. 

The  High  School  Library.  Two  hours  credit. 
Miss  Howard. 

Book  Selection  and  Book  Buying,  particularly 
for  High  Schools  and  the  smaller  Public  Librar¬ 
ies.  One  hour  credit.  Miss  Howard. 

The  Collection,  Organization,  Care,  and  Use 
of  Current  Pamphlet  Material;  with  special 
reference  to  Civic  Subjects  for  High  School 
Libraries.  One  hour  credit.  Miss  Thomas. 

Colorado  Library  Summer  School 

HE  seven  weeks’  session  of  the  Fifth  Annual 
Library  Summer  School  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  will  begin  June  12. 

This  course  is  planned  for  librarians,  for 
those  who  wish  the  training  necessary  to  take 
charge  of  a  small  library,  for  teachers  who  wish 
instruction  in  the  use  of  books,  and  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  wish  to  decide  whether  to  take  up  li¬ 
brary  work. 

Only  those  will  be  admitted  who  have  good 
health  and  fitness  for  the  work  and  who  have 
had  a  four  years’  high  school  course,  or  who 
are  creditablv  filling,  or  under  definite  appoint¬ 
ment  to,  library  positions. 

The  preliminary  course  devoted  to  bookbind¬ 
ing  will  be  given  from  June  12  thru  June  16. 
Librarians  working  at  a  distance  from  a  bind¬ 
ery  will  find  this  course  invaluable.  The  six 
weeks’  course  in  library  science  will  begin 
June  19. 

Students  passing  the  final  examinations  will 
be  given  a  certificate.  Those  who  are  graduates 
from  accredited  high  schools  will  receive  col¬ 
lege  credit. 

A  fee  of  $25  will  be  charged  for  the  six 
weeks’  course  in  librarv  science.  A  fee  of  $10 
will  be  charged  for  the  preliminary  week  in 
bookbinding.  Provision  is  made  for  adjust¬ 
ment  of  fees  for  those  who  wish  to  select  their 
work  in  groups.  Rooms  may  be  had  from 
$12.50  to  $20  a  month.  Board  varies  from 
$5.50  a  week  to  $7.  The  college  cafeteria  where 


one  may  get  excellent  meals  is  a  one  minute 
walk,  and  the  business  section  of  the  town  eight 
blocks  from  the  library. 

The  instructional  staff  consists  of  Charles  A. 
Lory,  president  of  the  College;  George  T.  Avery, 
director  of  the  Summer  Session;  Charlotte  A. 
Baker,  librarian  and  principal  of  Library  Sum¬ 
mer  School;  Zelia  M.  Rank,  cataloger,  Colo¬ 
rado  Agricultural  College;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Gil¬ 
bert  Drury,  chief  instructor,  St.  Louis  Library 
School;  Helen  F.  Ingersoll,  Supervisor  of  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Department,  Denver  Public  Library; 
Louis  Williams,  Denver  Evening  Vocational 
High  School;  Laura  Makepeace,  assistant,  Colo¬ 
rado  Agricultural  College  Libary. 

Several  evenings  a  week  the  college  summer 
school  will  have  lectures  by  educators  of  na¬ 
tional  repute.  These  will  be  open  to  summer 
school  students.  There  will  also  be  special  lec¬ 
tures  by  librarians  in  addition  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  courses: 

1.  Classification  and  Cataloging.  Miss  Rank. 

2.  Library  Economy.  Miss  Rank.  Miss  Baker, 
Miss  Makepeace. 

3.  Children’s  Work.  Miss  Ingersoll. 

4.  Reference  Work  and  Book  Selection.  Mrs. 
Drury. 

5.  Documents.  Miss  Baker. 

Circulars  giving  fuller  information  may  be 
obtained  about  April  1  from  the  principal, 
Charlotte  A.  Baker,  The  Library,  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Riverside  Library  Service  School 

^  I  ^  HE  Summer  Session  of  the  Riverside  Library 
Service  School  will  begin  June  26  and  con¬ 
tinue  for  six  weeks. 

Teachers  and  subjects  are  as  follows:  Theresa 
Hitchler,  Cataloging  and  classification;  Edna 
Whiteman,  Children’s  literature  and  story-tell¬ 
ing;  Artena  Chapin,  Book  selection.  Library  ad¬ 
ministration;  Lillian  L.  Dickson,  Reference  and 
documents;  Alice  M.  Butterfield,  The  high 
school  library;  Library  law;  Mabel  F.  Faulk¬ 
ner,  Binding,  repair  and  library  handicraft.  Pe¬ 
riodicals  and  serials. 

The  tuition  fee  is  $30.  An  additional  fee  of 
$2  is  charged  for  catalog  cards. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Riv¬ 
erside  Library  Service  School,  Riverside,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

In  the  Library  Journal  for  March  15  ap¬ 
peared  announcements  of  summer  courses  at  the 
following  schools:  Simmons  College;  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  York  State,  Columbia,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Oklahoma  Uni¬ 
versities;  Chautauqua,  New  Jersev,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Indiana. 
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“Sure  Fire”  Publicity  at  Pittsburgh 
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A  ^  opportunity  to  cater  to  a  ready-made  mar- 
ket  with  publicity  that  was,  from  the  facts 
of  the  case,  practically  “sure-fire,”  recently  pre¬ 
sented  itself  lo  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Library. 

A  questionnaire  sent  to  several  httndred  li¬ 
braries  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washing¬ 
ton  showed  the  Musical  Collection  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Library  to  rank  among  the  first  twelve  in 
this  country.  To  bring  the  facts  of  the  si^  and 
extent  of  the  collection  to  the  particular  people 
interested  and  these  people  to  the  books,  a  M 
Week  was  instituted  on  the  following  plan. 

The  date  was  chosen  so  as  to  “catch”  the  mg- 
geot  meetings  of  the  year  of  the  city’s  two  largfet 
musical  organizations.  At  these  meetings  ap¬ 
peared  effective  posters  announcing  a  music  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Library  and  the  slogan  “The  Librar 
Lends  Music”;  a  generous  allowance  of  leaflet] 
and  a  “four-minute”  man.  The  Superintendent  o 
Music  in  the  Public  Schools  and  the  City  Orga: 
ist  volunteered,  respectivelv ;  their  popularity  al 
men  and  their  standing  as  musicians  were  in¬ 
valuable  “boosts”  to  the  Library.  A  mailinjl- 
list  of  twelve  hundred  covered  these  organim- 
tions  again  and  filled  up  all  gaps  left  in  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Meanwhile  posters  and  leaflets  were 
sent  to  all  City  high  schools,  all  branch  libra¬ 
ries  and  three  large  institutions  offering  mpsic 
courses.  The  Pittsburgh  Musical  Institute'  en¬ 
closed  leaflets  with  their  second  semester  state¬ 
ments  to  one  thousand  pupils  and  distributed 
another  thousand  to  “casuals.”  Every  evening 
paper  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  exhibit 
carried  an  announcement,  and  every  Sunday 
paper  an  article  by  the  music  critic  in  his  “Music 
Notes,”  a  feature  story  by  a  special  writer  or  a 
“personal”  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  editor 
from  a  particularly  well  known  musician.  Forty 
special  articles  covered  the  foreign  dailies  and 
weeklies,  school  and  college  journals,  “society” 
and  district  publications. 

The  exhibit  was  held  in  the  club  room  of  the 
Central  Library.  Its  main  body  was,  of  course, 
the  scores  and  books  about  music  in  the  loan  col¬ 
lection.  About  thirty  local  composers  of  rank 
loaned  manuscript  of  published  and  unpublished 
work,  such  names  as  Ethelbert  Nevin  and  Victor 
Herbert  drawing  much  attention  to  this  feature. 
The  Museum  Department  of  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute  and  several  private  owners  loaned  a  few  rare 
instruments,  “illuminated”  antiphonies,  etc.; 
charming  prints  from  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  and  the  City’s  chief 
art-dealer,  plants  from  the  city  hot-houses  and 
an  art-gallery  system  of  lighting  gave  it  color 
and  effectiveness.  The  members  of  the  staff  in 


charge  made  particular  efforts  to  engage  in  con¬ 
versation  “all  comers”  so  disposed,  and  to  put 
reservations  immediately  on  books  desired.  Quite 
a  business  sprang  up  between  the  exhibit  room 
and  the  reference  and  catalog  departments:  com¬ 
ments  and  questions  arising  from  this  “business” 
brought  out  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  collection  and  method  of  handling  and  im¬ 
provements  to  be  made. 

The  amount  of  time  and  money  expended  by 
the  Library  was  small ;  the  attendance  was  larger 
than  at  anv  previous  exhibit  the  Pittsburgh  Li¬ 
brary  has  held.  The  real  gain  is  the  fact  that 
the  musicians  of  Pittsburgh  as  a  body  now  really 
know  the  resources  of  their  Library  in  their  own 
field  and  are  actively  interested  in  its  mainten- 


.  ance. 


All  of  which  demonstrates  the  economy  and 
value  to  a  public  library  of  specific  appeal  and 
aggressive  approach  to  organized  groups  in  the 
community. 

"Private  Book  Collectors” 

Many  librarians  will  recall  helping  in 
the  compilation  of  the  first  list  of  “Private 
Book  Collectors”  in  the  United  States.  The 
publishers  of  the  Library  Journal,  about  ten 
years  ago,  invited  the  librarians  in  all  the  more 
important  cities  to  send  in  lists  of  people  in 
their  vicinity  known  to  be  enthusiastic  book  buy¬ 
ers  and,  if  possible,  to  mention  the  hobbies  or 
specialties  of  each.  As  a  result  a  fairly  good 
list  in  which  every  state  was  represented  was 
included  in  the  American  Library  Annual  for 
1912-13.  The  list  has  since  twice  been  revised 
and  extended,  the  second  edition  having  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  American  Book  Trade  Manual  in 
1915,  and  the  third,  further  enlarged,  as  a  separ¬ 
ate  volume,  “A  List  of  Private  Book  Collectors 
in  the  United  States,”  1919.  The  direct  values  of 
this  directory,  as  might  be  expected,  was  to  bring 
into  closer  touch  the  book  buyers  of  similar  taste 
in  collecting,  as  the  list  in  its  final  form  had  a 
very  complete  topical  index.  It  was  also  prized 
by  old  and  rare  book  dealers,  both  here  and 
abroad,  for  its  importance  as  a  mailing  list  for 
catalogs. 

A  fourth  edition  is  now  in  preparation,  and 
a  thoro  revision  is  being  made  thru  direct  cor¬ 
respondence  with  every  collector  mentioned  in 
the  fsreceding  one.  Librarians  interested 
in  having  their  cities  adequately  represented  can 
help  the  editor  materially  by  sending  at  an 
early  date  the  names  of  other  active  book  buy¬ 
ers  of  whom  he  can  request  information  and  for 
permission  for  inclusion  in  the  new  list. 
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The  Passionate  Reference  Librarian 
to  His  Love 

[With  Apologies  to  Christopher  Marlowe) 

OME  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 

And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  facts  and  figures  can  supply 
Unto  the  public’s  ravished  eye. 

We’ll  sit  us  down  ’midst  books  galore 
And  never  say:  “Oh,  what  a  bore!” 

A  million  facts  of  every  sort 
Shall  prove  for  us  the  greatest  sport. 

We’ll  learn  how  the  last  census  closes 
(All  the  art  of  counting  noses)  ; 

Oh,  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move. 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

We’ll  note  the  data  fair  and  full 
Relating  to  the  price  of  wool. 

The  annual  change  of  heat  and  cold, 

The  death-rate,  and  the  price  of  gold. 

Per-centages  shall  stir  our  blood 
Also  surveys,  as  clear  as  mud. 

We’ll  know  a  joy  most  sweetly  solemn 
In  clippings  field  by  lengthy  column. 

More  analytic  cards  shall  be 
Prepared  each  day  to  give  us  glee. 

Come  live  with  me,  dwell  by  my  side. 

Help  me  consult  the  Readers’  Guide. 

For  lexicon:  Liddell  and  Scott, 

For  gazetteer:  see  Lippincott. 

If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

J.  E.  Towne, 
University  of  Illinois  Library  School. 

Photostat  Copies  of  Rare  Books 

The  Harvard  Library  has  had  occasion  re¬ 
cently  to  reproduce  by  photostat  for  cor¬ 
respondents  several  rare  books  or  pamphlets. 
Additional  copies  of  the  following  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  at  a  flat  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  per 
page,  according  to  size. 

[Philip  C.  Webb.]  A  short  account  of  Danegeld; 
with  some  further  particulars  relating  to  Will,  the 
Conqueror’s  Survey.  By  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  London,  printed  in  the  year  1756.  4°. 

pp.  (2),  38.  $8.00 

The  copy  reproduced  is  one  given  to  the  Harvard  Li¬ 
brary  by  Thomas  Hollis  in  1764,  bound  with  four  other 
papers  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  its 
early  days. 

A  full  collection  of  all  poems  upon  Charles,  Prince 
of  Wales,  published  since  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh  the 
17th  day  of  Sept.,  till  the  1st  of  Nov.  1745.  [Edin¬ 
burgh?]  1745.  pp.  24.  $3.60 

A  description  of  Georgia,  by  a  gentleman  who 
resided  there  upwards  of  seven  years.  Lon.,  1741. 
pp.  8.  $1.60 


Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Common  House 
of  Assembly  of  Georgia  at  the  first  session  of  the 
seventh  General  Assembly,  Savannah,  30th  October, 
1769  [to  10  February,  1770]  pp.  52.  $10.40 

As  opportunity  occurs,  other  reproductions 
will  be  offered  from  time  to  time. 

William  C.  Lane,  Librarian. 

Headquarters  for  Librarians  in  Paris 

HE  Trustees  of  the  American  Library  in 
Paris,  10  rue  de  I’Elysee,  8%  invite  American 
librarians  to  make  the  Library  their  headquar¬ 
ters  while  in  Paris,  and  the  Director  of  the  li¬ 
brary  will  be  glad  to  assist  them  as  far  as 
possible  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  librar¬ 
ies  and  booksellers  of  the  city. 

It  will  promote  the  use  of  the  Library  if  they 
will  also  insert  in  their  local  newspapers  and 
college  journals  an  invitation  from  the  Trustees 
to  any  who  are  visiting  Paris  this  summer  to 
make  use  of  the  resources  of  the  library,  its  col¬ 
lection  of  books  for  the  tourist,  its  files  of  cur¬ 
rent  American  magazines  and  new'spapers,  and 
its  information  service. 

The  library  will  also  furnish  competent  and 
experienced  guides  to  persons  desiring  to  make 
the  most  of  a  short  visit. 

W.  Dawson  Johnston,  Librarian. 

Poland  Needs  Books  on  Sociology 

TEPHEN  P.  DUGGAN,  director  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  International  Education,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  request  recently  received: 

The  Department  of  Sociology  in  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Poznan  is  in  great  need  of  American  pub¬ 
lications  on  Sociology.  This  is  the  only  institu¬ 
tion  in  Poland  teaching  Sociology,  and  it  is 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Florjan  Znaniecki, 
joint  author  with  Professor  W.  1.  Thomas  of 
the  great  wmrk  in  five  volumes  called  “The  Pol¬ 
ish  Peasant.”  If  any  readers  of  the  Library 
Journal  can  furnish  books  on  this  subject,  these 
should  be  sent  directly  to:  Dr.  Florjan  Znan¬ 
iecki,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of 
Poznan,  Poznan,  Poland. 


On  Monday  evening,  April  3,  by  invitation  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bost- 
wick.  Librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library, 
made  an  address  on  libraries,  in  connection  with 
the  radio  broadcasting  service  of  that  paper. 
This  address  was  heard  at  all  receiving  stations 
within  two  hundred  miles.  There  may  he  a 
suggestion  here  for  additional  library  publicity. 

The  Indianapolis  Public  Library  has  arranged 
with  the  John  Herron  Art  Institute  to  lend  for 
display  at  the  Library  each  month  one  painting 
by  some  prominent  or  famous  artist. 
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IT  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  most  eminent 
spiritual  potentate,  in  the  faith  of  loyal 
Catholics,  and  the  highest  secular  official 
in  the  world,  in  the  view  of  good  Americans, 
may  now'  be  connected  with  the  library 
profession.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
there  has  been  elevated  to  the  papacy  in  the 
person  of  Pius  XI  one  whose  life  training  has 
been  that  of  a  librarian.  This  has  given  him  the 
w'idest  outlook  on  world  affairs  from  the  intel¬ 
lectual  as  well  as  spiritual  point  of  view.  The 
latest  accession  on  the  other  side  is  that  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding,  who,  it  is  understood,  will  accept 
the  honorary  presidency  of  the  American  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Library  Association  and  thus  en¬ 
roll  himself  in  association  with  the  library  pro¬ 
fession.  If  there  is  any  doubt  that  the  library 
profession  is  really  a  profession  with  worthy 
membership,  these  two  instances  should  strength¬ 
en  the  belief  of  librarians  that  they  are  really 
among  the  most  important  people  in  the  world! 
★  ★★★★★★ 

USSIA  and  Germany  are  the  two  countries 
from  which,  when  their  economic  problems 
begin  to  be  solved,  the  greatest  library  develop, 
ment  may  be  expected.  It  is  good  news  that 
Mme.  Haffkin  Hamburger  is  alive  and  at  work, 
and  W'e  ask  every  sympathetic  librarian  to  read 
and  act  upon  her  letter  to  Mr.  Wyer,  printed  else¬ 
where.  We  take  for  granted  that  many  libra¬ 
rians  will  wish  not  only  to  send  her  by  post  all 
available  material,  but  to  provide  something 
toward  the  food  supply  for  which  there  is  such 
pitiful  need  amnog  fellow  members  of  our  pro¬ 
fession.  Accordingly,  w'e  are  arranging  to  send 
SlOO  worth  of  these  food  packages  at  once  to 
Russia,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  contributions 
from  fellow  librarians  to  make  up  and  exceed 
this  amount.  The  American  Relief  Administra¬ 
tion,  42  Broadway,  New  York,  provides  for  the 
delivery  of  $10  packages  to  specified  persons  in 
Russia;  subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the 
Library  Journal  or  forwarded  on  applica¬ 
tion  forms,  obtainable  thru  most  banks,  to 
the  A.  R.  A.  with  postal  order  or  proper 
check.  Freed  from  the  Czar  despotism 
which  kept  public  library  development  largely 
underground,  tho  for  the  moment  netted  in  a 
new  despotism,  Russia  ought  before  long  to  be 
able  to  steer  for  “the  lights  ahead”  and  then 
amaze  other  countries  by  the  rapidity  of  her 


development  in  this  field,  as  she  has  done  more 
than  once  in  other  fields.  Germany,  also,  should 
be  forging  ahead  now  that  she  is  relieved  of  the 
Prussian  superstition  that  libraries  can  be  better 
administered  by  a  central  authority  which  saves 
them  the  trouble  of  thinking  or  doing  for  them¬ 
selves,  as  a  “Kaiserlich”  professional  once 
frankly  put  it.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the 
German  library  world  lost  in  the  death  last 
December  of  Dr.  Schwenke — with  whom  the 
w'riter  had  sympathetic  converse  W'ithout  thought 
of  the  war  cloud  impending  in  the  very  week 
of  the  first  declaration — one  who  was  the  most 
progressive  of  German  librarians  in  his  inter¬ 
national  intercourse,  as  at  Brussels  in  1910,  with 
his  fellow. librarians  from  other  countries.  New 
men,  however,  will  rise  up  for  the  new  times, 
when  both  Teuton  and  Slav  will  come  to  their 
own  again  and  be  aided  in  the  new  development, 
as  America  has  been  aided,  thru  her  public  li¬ 
brary  system. 

★  ★★★★★★ 

PAIN  left  to  the  Latin-American  countries 
rich  traditions  of  culture,  and  the  habit  of 
establishing  libraries  in  her  municipalities  af¬ 
fords  the  germ  for  modern  library  development. 
These  were  usually  reference  libraries,  for  use 
within  narrow  circles,  for  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  were  not  within  ken  in  those  days.  In 
fact,  within  recent  years  the  national  library  of 
Chile  communicated  with  the  public  chiefly  by 
a  ticket-seller’s  window,  thru  which  the  few 
books  circulated  were  passed  out.  The  Latin 
republics  have  still  to  develop  a  true  public  li¬ 
brary  system,  but  there  is  great  promise  in 
several  countries,  as  Mr.  Spaulding’s  excellent 
paper  points  out.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  splendid 
plan  which  took  him  and  his  associates  to  Lima 
proved  to  be  only  a  scheme  on  paper,  premature 
at  the  moment  and  unsupported  by  possibility  of 
adequate  funds.  Still,  good  seed  has  been 
sown  and  the  traveling  libraries  provided  by  the 
American  colony  in  Lima,  if  they  can  be  in¬ 
telligently  handled,  should  be  the  beginning  of 
good  work  thruout  this  forM'ard-looking  repub¬ 
lic.  Incidentally,  one  good  result  has  been 
that  an  American  librarian  has  come  back  to  us 
with  first-hand  knowledge  of  conditions  in  Latin 
America,  which  may  hereafter  bear  fruit.  Mr. 
Spaulding  has  been  cordially  welcomed  home 
again,  in  a  new  field  as  a  library  mission- 
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ary  for  a  firm  which  is  doing  real  service  to  li¬ 
braries  thru  its  introduction  of  better  methods 
and  new  library  devices. 

★  ★★★★★★ 

LL  this  suggests  that  in  the  library  field 
America  has  a  function  of  world  leadership 
which  should  take  courage  from  President 
Harding’s  and  Secretary  Hughes’  triumphs  for 
America  and  the  world  thru  the  Washington 
Conference.  That  has  rescued  for  us  a  repute 
in  other  countries  which  was  getting  sadly 
clouded.  The  American  Library  Association 
should  not  hesitate  to  take  part  in  world  ad¬ 
vances,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  project 
for  the  Italian  world  exhibition  reached  us  too 
late  for  the  participation  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  gladly  given.  Two  other  international 
movements  are  on  foot  which  have  not  developed 
sufficiently  to  form  an  opinion  upon  what  par¬ 
ticipation  should  be  practicable.  One  is  a  world 
conference  on  education  which  it  is  proposed  to 
hold  in  this  country,  in  co-operation  with  the 
National  Education  Association,  and  the  other, 
fresh  world  co-operation  in  the  preparation  of 
the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Litera¬ 
ture,  which  is  promoted  by  our  internationalist 
friends  in  Brussels,  where  the  Institute  still 
lives  and  looks  forward  with  rejuvenated  Bel¬ 
gium  to  new  success  in  the  future.  We  shall 
hope  that  effective  participation  in  both  may 
prove  desirable  and  practicable. 

>★★★★★★ 

HE  tariff  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  April  11th,  happily  includes 
books  for  public  libraries  and  like  institutions 
on  the  free  list,  altho  this  item  was  omitted  from 
the  published  reports  in  daily  papers.  Thanks 
to  Dr.  Raney’s  energetic  representation  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  the  restriction  to  two  copies  in  any  one 
invoice  has  been  altogether  removed.  The  gen¬ 
eral  duty  on  books  is  fifteen  per  cent,  except  for 
those  of  American  authorship  which  is  twenty- 
five  per  cent— a  clause  to  meet  the  fears  of  the 
printers  lest,  in  view  of  the  present  high  rates 
for  typographic  work,  publishers  should  send 
manuscripts  abroad  for  printing.  The  one  ob¬ 
jectionable  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  wording  of 
one  provision  in  the  free  list,  the  full  significance 
of  which  is  not  at  first  sight  evident.  The  free 
list  includes  “unbound  books  which  have  been 
printed  more  than  20  years  at  the  date  of  im¬ 
portation;  books  which  have  been  printed  and 
bound  more  than  20  years  at  the  date  of  im¬ 
portation,”  which  phraseology  relegates  old 
books  which  have  been  bound  within  twenty 
years  to  Section  1310  prescribing  the  general 
duty  on  books.  The  result  is  that  a  First  Folio 
Shakespeare,  costing  perhaps  $10,000,  if  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  been  bound  within  20  years. 


would  be  subject  to  15%  duty  on  content  as 
well  as  binding,  or  $1500 — a  prohibitive  rate. 
The  duty  should  be  levied  only  on  the  value 
of  the  binding  and  everyone  interested  in 
libraries  should  stoutly  uphold  this  contention. 
The  copyright  bill  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  either  house,  and  it  is  understood  that  when 
introduced  hearings  will  not  be  held  or  other 
action  taken  until  the  tariff  bill  has  left  a 
cleared  field  for  less  pressing  questions. 

★  ★★★★★★ 

HE  break-up  of  the  building  materials  ring 
of  manufacturers  and  Unions  should  clear 
the  path  for  library  building  both  by  decreasing 
cost  and  by  preventing,  under  the  stipulations 
of  Attorney  General  Daugherty,  such  abuses  as 
the  requirement  that  stone  should  be  dressed 
within  the  Union  district  and  not  at  the  quarries, 
which  so  complicated  the  Philadelphia  situation 
and  delayed  work  on  its  library  edifice.  For 
this  the  foundations  are  at  last  completed  and 
it  is  hoped  the  building  may  be  occupied  within 
1923.  The  Brooklyn  situation  has  been  cleared 
by  legislative  enactment,  including  the  public 
library,  in  those  buildings  exempt  from  the  debt 
limit,  on  the  wholesome  theory  that  such  a 
building  is  an  asset  to  the  city.  It  will  be  es¬ 
pecially  gratifying  if  this  building  can  be  made 
ready  for  use  within  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
David  A.  Boody,  the  honored  Mayor  of  the 
whilom  city  of  Brooklyn,  the  first  and  only 
President  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  and 
before  1925,  when  the  authority  of  the  old 
Brooklyn  Library  trustees  to  nominate  half  the 
board  terminates  and  all  appointments  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mayor.  President  Boody  ac¬ 
cepted  the  leadership  of  the  new  movement  for 
a  public  library  twentv-five  years  ago,  when  the 
old  Brooklyn  Library  was  still  a  subscription 
institution,  and  his  long  service  has  been  happily 
celebrated  by  the  portrait  which  hangs  in  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  Museum,  of  which  he  is  also 
a  trustee,  pending  the  completion  of  the  library 
building,  and  by  the  presentation  on  his  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  a  memorial  from  his  fellow 
trustees. 

LIBRARY  CALENDAR 

April  25-26.  At  Muskogee.  Oklahoma  Library 
Association’s  annual  meeting. 

•April  25-27.  At  Boise.  Annual  meeting  of  the 
Idaho  Library  Association. 

April  27-28.  At  Tampa.  Florida  Library 
Association. 

April  28-29.  At  the  Hotel  Chelsea,  Atlantic 
City.  Annual  meetings  of  the  New  Jersey  Li¬ 
brary  Association,  Pennsylvania  Library  Club 
and  American  Library  Institute. 


CANOEING  ON  BELLE  ISLE — DETROIT’S  UNIQUE  RECREATION  PARK — A  RIVAL  ATTRACTION  TO  THE 

“eight-iiing  circus”  offered  by  the  program  committee 


LIBRARY  ORGANIZATIONS 


THE  DETROIT  CONFERENCE 
ESERVATIONS  for  the  Detroit  Conferences 
are  being  made  rapidly,  and  early  registra¬ 
tion  is  advisable.  Information  on  hotels,  regu¬ 
lar  and  special  travel  rates  and  an  outline  of 
the  program  will  be  found  in  the  Library 
Journal  for  February  1,  p.  126-127,  March  15, 
p.  274  and  April  1,  p.  314-315. 

A  Detroit  Local  Committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  : 

Bernard  Ginsburg,  Board  of  Commerce,  gen¬ 
eral  chairman;  Adam  Strohm,  librarian.  Public 
Library,  general  secretary;  Blanche  Tate 
(Transportation),  Jessie  Chases  (Reception), 
Natalie  Hutton  (Information),  William  Webb 
(Hotels  and  Exhibits),  Frederick  Goodell 
(Automobiles),  Mrs.  Madelene  Hirth  (Excur¬ 
sions,  Trips  and  Entertainments),  Marion  R. 
Service  ( Hospitality,  City  Clubs  and  Country 
Clubs),  Edna  Moore  (Guide  Books  and  Pub¬ 
licity),  Elizabeth  Knapp  (District  Libraries). 

Special  Railroad  Rates 
Advantageous  special  rates  have  been  secured. 
Since  the  announcement  printed  in  our  num¬ 
ber  for  April  1,  the  Southwestern  Passenger 
Assocation  has  granted  reduced  rates,  so  that 
now  round  trip  rates  of  one  and  one-half  are  of¬ 
fered  by  the  New  England,  South/  Eastern, 
Trunk  Line,  Central,  Western  and  South-western 
passenger  associations. 

SPECIAL  RATES  FROM  NEW  YORK 
By  a  combination  of  rail  and  boat  and  by  the 
use  of  party  rates,  A.  L.  A.  members  can  obtain 
very  advantageous  arrangements  for  travel  to 
and  from  the  conference.  Definite  announcement 
cannot  be  made  at  present,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  rate  for  those  who  travel  with  the  A.  L. 
A.  party  will  be  about  $31  for  the  round  trip 
as  against  a  round  trip  rate  of  $37.23  based  on 


the  convention  rate  of  fare  and  one-half.  The 
rate  of  $31  will  permit  of  a  side  trip  from 
Buffalo  to  Nagara  Falls.  It  is  planned  that  the 
New  York  party  will  leave  Saturday  night, 
June  24th,  reaching  Buffalo  Sunday  morning, 
spending  Sunday  at  Niagara  Falls  or  in  Buffalo 
and  leaving  on  that  boat  Sunday  evening.  The 
low  rate  of  $31  is  possible  only  if  fifty  or  more 
join  the  party.  It  is  requested  that  those  who 
wish  to  join  the  Saturday  night  party  from  New 
York  or  similar  parties  from  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington  will  communicate 
with  Charles  H.  Brown,  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
Navy  Department,  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Definite  announcement  will  be  made  later. 

County  Library  Exhibit 
A  joint  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the 
A.  L.  A.  and  the  League  of  Library  Commissions 
to  make  a  county  library  exhibit  at  the  Hotel 
Statler  during  the  Conference.  Loleta  I.  Daw¬ 
son,  county  librarian  of  the  Detroit  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  is  chairman.  Small  appropriations  have 
been  made  by  the  two  organizations  for  the 
expense  of  assembling  the  material.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  result  of  the  committee’s  work 
will  be  the  most  complete  display  of  county 
library  activities  and  county  library  methods 
that  has  ever  been  brought  together. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LIBRARY  ASSO¬ 
CIATION 

N  March  22nd,  a  “Program  of  Work  Meet¬ 
ing”  was  held  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Library  Association  in  the  attractive  annex  of 
the  Grace  Dodge  Hotel. 

President  Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr.,  introduced  the 
speaker,  William  Mather  Lewis,  education 
specialist  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 


merce,  Civic  Development  Department.  Mr. 
Lewis  spoke  of  the  special  need  for  intelligent 
and  correct  thinking  during  these  after  war  days. 
“In  view  of  these  conditions  the  librarian  be¬ 
comes  a  more  important  factor  in  progress  than 
ever  before.  He  is  the  liaison  officer  between 
the  accumulated  knowledge  of  all  the  ages  and 
the  great  army  of  seekers  after  truth.  The  great 
majority  of  our  people  leave  school  before  they 
enter  the  high  school.  The  library  from  then  on 
thruout  their  lives  becomes  their  school  and 
university,  as  it  was  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  .  .  . 
Most  people  do  not  know  of  the  special  libraries 
in  the  various  government  departments,  but  they 
are  the  schools  to  which  officials  turn  for  the 
facts  which  aid  them  in  serving  the  public  effi¬ 
ciently.  The  department  librarians  never  step 
into  the  limelight,  but  without  them  the  business 
of  government  would  be  sadly  handicapped.” 

Mr.  Hyde  then  spoke  of  the  letter  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  each  member  of  the  Association  asking 
for  suggestions  as  to  what  the  organization 
should  do  to  obtain  more  valuable  service  and 
better  co-operation  among  the  libraries  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  had  received  some 
very  helpful  and  constructive  answers  and  read 
interesting  extracts  from  them.  With  the  aid 
of  suggestions  received  he  had  made  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  program  of  activities: 

I.  Committee  on  informational  Resources 
To  make  an  intensive  study  and  survey  of  the  in¬ 
formational  resources  of  the  libraries  of  Washington, 
and  to  compile  a  detailed  report  thereon,  such  report 
to.  be  published  by  the  Association  for  the  aid  ana 
convenience  of  its  members  and  others. 

II.  Committee  on  Publicity  and  Education 
To  prepare  news  stories  and  special  articles  upon  the 


service  and  activities  of  Washington  libraries  based  up¬ 
on  the  census  already  published,  upon  the  findings  of 
the  Informational  Resources  Committee,  and  other 
material  furnished  by  various  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  to  provide  for  the  release  of  such  material 
thru  the  various  Washington  newspapers. 

III.  Acquaintance  Committee 
To  increase  personal  acquaintance  among  Washing¬ 
ton  librarians  as  a  means  of  fostering  closer  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  also  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Library  Association. 

IV.  Committee  on  Employment 
To  keep  in  touch  with  all  library  opportunities  in 
Washington,  to  receive  applications  for  library  positions, 
and  to  refer  such  applicants  to  persons  in  need  of  their 
services. 

V.  Committee  on  Professional  Problems 
To  study  all  matters  relating  to  the  professional 
status  of  librarians  and  the  library  profession  in  Wash¬ 
ington;  to  follow  the  progress  of  reclassification  legis¬ 
lation,  and,  in  co-operation  with  the  Publicity  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  work  for  more  widespread  public  recognition 
of  the  importance  and  value  of  professional  library 
service.  » 

VI.  Committee  on  Library  Training 
To  study  the  present  facilities  for  library  training  in 
Washington;  to  co-operate  with  national  movements  for 
the  improvement  of  library  training  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere. 

VII.  Committee  on  Entertainment 
To  develop  programs  for  meetings;  to  obtain  able 
and  forceful  speakers,  to  plan  the  details  of  meetings, 
and  to  make  every  effort  to  insure  interesting  and  help¬ 
ful  gatherings. 

Copies  of  this  program  were  passed  about 
among  the  sixty-five  librarians  present  and  dis¬ 
cussed  while  refreshments  were  being  served. 
The  evening  ended  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  the  organization  had  accomplished  a  real 
beginning  towards  more  and  better  facilities  for 
library  service  in  Washington. 


IN  THE  LIBRARY  WORLD 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Malden.  In  the  ten  years  of  Librarian  Herbert 
W.  Fison’s  administration,  the  number  of  active 
borrowers  of  books  from  the  Malden  Public 
Library  has  increased  from  8,662  to  13,377;  the 
circulation  from  189,929  to  324,275,  or  77  per 
cent;  and  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  the 
library  from  64,203  to  78,502.  The  annual 
budget  has  grown  from  $20,027  to  $32,461,  and 
the  endowment  fund  has  increased  $18,361  from 
bequests.  The  expenses  for  the  year  were 
$33,302.  The  Main  Library  required  $29,343; 
Maplewood  Branch,  $2,424;  and  Linden  Branch 
$1,534. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence.  An  increased  volume  of  work, 
entailing  among  other  activities  the  circulation 
of  685,949  books,  335,664  from  the  Central  Li¬ 
brary  and  300,285  from  the  five  branches  and 
three  sub-branches,  was  handled  by  a  numeri¬ 
cally  indequate  staff  in  congested  quarters  in 
1921.  A  staff  of  three  only  was  available  for 
the  work  of  the  children’s  room,  where  19,623 
more  hooks  were  circulated  than  in  1920,  or 
107,539  in  all.  The  extension  of  the  main 
building  was  again  postponed. 

Publicity  for  the  work  of  the  library  was 
embodied  in  the  weekly  notes  in  the  daily  news¬ 
papers,  the  monthly  section  of  the  Providence 
Magazine  and  the  library’s  own  publication,  the 
Quarterly  Bulletin,  all  under  the  direction  of 
Eva  S.  Gardner. 

The  number  of  borrowers’  cards  in  use  was 
46,190  at  the  end  of  the  year,  an  increase  of  18 
per  cent.  The  book  stock  comprised  245,716 
volumes,  of  which  21,645  were  added  that  year 
by  purchase  at  a  cost  of  $34,628.  Periodicals 
and  binding  consumed  $15,844.  Salaries  for 
librarv  service  were  $104,904;  for  building  ser¬ 
vice  $16,455.  Of  the  receipts  of  $205,089  the 
city  granted  $30,000  (the  population  of  Provi¬ 
dence  is  237,595),  and  endowment  funds  yielded 
$142,387. 

NEW  YORK 

Albany.  The  New  York  State  Library  as  at 
present  organized  comprises  eleven  sections  as 
well  as  the  Library  School.  The  sections  in¬ 
clude  Executive,  Reference,  Law,  Legislative 
Reference,  Medical,  Order,  Book  Selection, 
Manuscripts  and  History,  Catalog,  Library  for 
the  Blind,  Shelf.  The  number  of  budget  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  State  Library  and  Library  Extension 
Division  has  been  constant  at  106  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  There  were  36  resignations 


in  1920-1921  from  the  permanent  staff,  repre¬ 
senting  a  turnover  of  34  per  cent  as  opposed  to 
25  per  cent  before  the  war.  Low  salaries  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  resignations, 
and  in  order  to  fill  the  lower  professional  grades 
of  the  library’s  service  it  has  been  necessary  to 
lower  the  entrance  requirements. 

In  the  general  library  there  were  443,393  vol¬ 
umes  on  June  30,  1921;  119,720  in  the  traveling 
libraries,  and  10,720  in  the  library  for  the  blind, 
a  total  of  573,350.  These  three  departments  cir¬ 
culated,  in  order,  59,529  volumes,  73,962  vol¬ 
umes,  and  15,497  volumes,  or  148,988  in  all. 
Bound  volumes  to  the  number  of  36,055  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  gift  and  purchase.  Of  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $381,890  salaries  represented  $138,655; 
books,  serials,  and  binding  $72,821;  grants  to 
free  public  libraries  and  for  their  benefit  $40,- 
852;  and  grants  to  school  libraries  $117,996. 

A  count  of  -the  Library’s  present  holdings 
shows  that  its  collection  of  early  American  al¬ 
manacs  approaches  5,000  separate  pieces  issued 
by  the  original  thirteen  states. 

NEW  JERSEY 

In  summarizing  its  activities  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1921,  the  New  Jersey  Library  Com¬ 
mission  finds  that  never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  Commission  has  such  great  interest  been 
shown  by  the  people  in  reading  and  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  libraries.  It  is  the  cumulative 
result  of  the  work  of  twenty  years  not  only  by 
the  Commission  but  by  libraries,  the  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  Mothers’  Congress,  and 
the  New  Jersey  Library  Association. 

Twenty-six  new  libraries  were  organized  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  eclipsing  the  previous  record  of 
nineteen  libraries  organized  in  1920.  Ridgefield 
Park,  Hackettstown  and  Metuchen  voted  to 
support  their  libraries  by  taxation.  The  librar¬ 
ies  at  Mt.  Holly  and  Bridgeton  were  made  free. 
A  consolidated  library  has  been  established  in 
Middletown  Township,  Monmouth  County,  to 
serve  eleven  small  villages  and  a  rural  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  5,000.  After  a  vigorous  campaign 
to  inform  the  people,  Burlington  County  voted 
bv  a  three-fourths  majority  for  a  county  library. 
Morris  and  Camden  counties  voted  for  tax- 
supported  county  libraries  at  the  last  election. 
South  Orange  township  voted  favorably  on 
the  library  question  and  Palisades  Park 
voted  to  place  their  library  on  the  municipal 
budget.  Twenty  libraries  were  aided  in  re¬ 
organization;  thirty-seven  library  meetings  at¬ 
tended  and  talks  given;  nineteen  meetings  were 
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held  with  library  boards;  and  forty -five  public 
meetings  were  addressed.  Four  hundred  and 
twenty-three  visits  were  made  at  an  expense 
of  $1,369.  The  kindness  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secre¬ 
taries,  Helping  Teachers,  Farm  Demonstrators, 
Home  Economic  Demonstrators,  and  others 
helped  to  keep  the  cost  of  these  visits  down. 

At  a  cost  of  $10,450,,  11,465  volumes  were 
purchased  as  a  result  of  the  unusually  high  rates 
of  discount  enjoyed  by  the  Commission.  The 
available  collection  now  includes  74,617  vol¬ 
umes.  The  special  loan  work  has  grown  until  it 
is  almost  a  department  in  itself,  as  evidenced 
by  41,284  volumes  circulated  in  1921,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  over  thirty  thousand  in  five  years. 
New  traveling  library  stations  were  established 
in  seventy-one  communities,  and  books  are  now 
being  circulated  from  762  centers.  To  serve 
these  stations  2,289  traveling  libraries  contain¬ 
ing  114,450  books  were  prepared  and  shipped 
from  the  central  office.  Redistribution  of  travel¬ 
ing  libraries  from  a  local  center  instead  of  the 
constant  return  to  the  central  office  has  proved 
even  more  effective  and  economical  than  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  because  of  thet  rise  in  express  rates. 
Express  bills  for  1921  averaged  $130  per  month, 
and  the  action  of  the  express  company  in  with¬ 
drawing  half  rates  on  return  libraries  was  the 
main  factor  in  this  largel  increase  over  the  1916 
average  of  $70  per  month. 

The  State  institutions  are  in  need  of  books. 
The  library  at  the  State  Prison,  reorganized  and 
augmented  during  the  year,  showed  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  43,000. 

The  Carnegie  Library  at  Long  Branch  has 
been  completed.  The  borough  of  Verona  thru 
an  amendment  of  the  library  law  was  enabled  to 
accept  a  Carnegie  gift  and  the  library  building 
is  now  in  process  of  construction.  The  Memorial 
Library  building  presented  to  the  City  of  Ridge¬ 
wood  by  Dr.  G.  Adolph  Anderson  is  ready  for 
use.  The  Oxford  Steel  &  Iron  Company  has 
erected  and  equipped  a  building  to  be  used  by 
the  free  library  of  Oxford. 

Bayonne.  The  per  capita  circulation  of  the 
Bayonne  Free  Public  Library  in  1921  was  4.9. 
The  Main  Library  together  with  three  branches 
and  a  high  school  branch  circulated  370,090 
volumes.  There  were  2,737  new  registrants. 
The  large  increase  in  circulation  came  at  the 
close  of  the  library’s  twenty-ninth  year. 

OHIO 

Youngstown.  The  unemployment  situation 
in  Youngstown,  a  steel  centre,  had  one  effect  in 
the  increased  circulation  of  books  from  the 
Public  Library  (the  Reuben  McMillan  Free  Li¬ 
brary),  which  in  the  past  year  loaned  512,005 
books,  123,366  more  than  in  1920,  to  27,918 
card  holders.  As  the  population  of  the  city  is 


132,358,  this  represents  a  per  capita  circulation 
of  3.86.  More  men  than  women  used  the  library. 

Beginning  in  October  a  series  of  afternoon 
meetings  were  arranged  for  the  various  nation¬ 
alities  represented  in  the  membership  of  the 
library.  At  the  first  meeting,  for  Slovaks,  over 
four  hundred  people,  including  a  good  number 
of  men,  were  present,  the  Slovak  Choral  Club 
gave  several  animated  selections,  and  the  guests 
at  the  end  of  the  meeting  were  shown  the  library 
and  their  books,  with  the  result  that  forty-three 
new  readers  were  added  to  the  library.  Similar 
meetings  were  held  for  Spaniards  and  Russians. 

The  children’s  work  exceeded  all  records  with 
a  circulation  of  238,991  books.  The  Project  for 
Home  Reading  instituted  by  Librarian  Joseph 
L.  Wheeler  continued  a  success,  and  4,113  cer¬ 
tificates  were  issued  to  children  reading  over  ten 
books  on  the  list.  Circulation  from  home 
reading  was  109,512. 

Receipts  were  $72,248;  expenditures  $65,067, 
including  $31,946  in  salaries,  and  $14,366  for 
books,  periodicals,  and  binding.  The  library 
received  last  month  a  bequest  of  $10,000  by  the 
will  of  Dr.  Ida  M.  Clarke,  president  of  the 
library  board  since  1901. 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham.  Within  two  months  the  city 
will  be  asked  to  vote  a  bond  issue  of  $7,000,000 
and  a  three  mill  increase  in  taxation.  This  is 
to  finance  a  building  program  which  will  in¬ 
clude  a  $750,000  public  library.  The  library 
plans  to  spend  about  $600,000  on  a  building^ 
and  $150,000  on  the  site  and  equipment. 

MICHIGAN 

Ann  Arbor.  The  cornerstone  of  the  Clements 
Library  was  laid  on  March  31  and  the  dedication 
will  take  place  in  about  a  year.  In  his  address 
Librarian  W.  W.  Bishop  spoke  of  the  ceremony 
and  of  the  formal  acceptance  of  the  gift  of 
Americana  by  the  University  of  Michigan  as 
marking  the  culmination  of  the  effort  made  by 
Regent  W.  L.  Clements  in  gathering  together 
the  collection  and  putting  it  where  the  best  re¬ 
sults  could  be  obtained  and  the  most  good  ac¬ 
complished.  In  comparing  the  Clements  library 
with  others  of  a  similar  nature  Mr.  Bishop  said 
that  there  is  one  library  possibly  a  little  more 
complete;  but  that  the  (Elements  collection  is 
on  a  par  with  or  better  than  any  other  similar 
library  in  this  country  or  in  the  world. 

TEXAS 

Leavenworth.  Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the 
16,901  residents  of  Leavenworth  are  card  hold¬ 
ers  at  the  public  library.  The  circulation  of 
last  year  was  112,353,  a  gain  of  12,567  over 
that  of  any  previous  year.  The  report  of  the 
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Important  New  Ronald  Publications 


The  Retail 
Charge  Account 

Prepared  for  the  Assoeiated  Retail 
Credit  Men  of  New  York  City. 

F.  W.  Walter,  Editor. 

This  book  is  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  methods  developed  in 
large  city  stores  for  handling  their 
retail  problems.  The  sixteen  chap¬ 
ters  have  been  written  by  the  heads 
of  the  credit  department  of  Frank¬ 
lin  Simon  &  Co.,  Oppenheim 
Collins  &  Co.,  Saks  &  Co.,  Bloom- 
ingdale  Brost,  and  other  firms. 

They  have  been  coordinated  into  a 
comprehensive  volume  by  F.  W. 
Walter,  Credit  Manager  of  the  Bailey 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  book 
covers  every  aspect  of  retail  credit- 
granting  and  the  retail  dealers  among 
your  readers  will  find  much  material  in 
it  that  they  can  profitably  use. 

1922.  264  pf’.  Cloth,  $3.00. 


Send  in  your  order  for  these 
books  now. 

Regular  Library  Discount  Allowed 

\  Publications  on  Business 


Human  Factors 
In  Industry 

By  Harry  Tipper,  Manager,  “Auto¬ 
motive  Industries.” 

This  comprehensive  work  deals 
with  the  relations  of  employer  and 
worker,  and  with  experiments  in 
changing  or  modifying  existing 
organizations  in  order  to  better 
industrial  conditions.  It  is  conse¬ 
quently  a  book  of  primary  import¬ 
ance  to  everyone,  especially  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees. 

The  author  analyzes  in  detail  the 
factors  in  the  present  industrial  situa¬ 
tion,  and  discusses  labor  unions,  manu¬ 
facturers  associations,  the  open  shop, 
the  employment  department,  the  indus¬ 
trial  relations  department,  bonuses  and 
profit-sharing,  etc.,  and  sketches  the 
outlo'ok  for  industrial  society. 

T922.  260  pp.  Cloth.  $2.00. 


The  Philosophy 
of  Accounts 

By  Charles  E.  Sprague,  Ph.D., 
C.P.A.,  former  Professor  of  Ac- 
eounting.  New  York  University, 
Sehool  of  Commerce,  Accounts, 
and  Finance. 

A  new  edition — ^with  prefaces  by 
four'  men  of  high  professional  and 
academic  standing — of  one  of  the 
fundamental  books  with  which 
aocountants  should  be  familiar. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  pure 
logical  reasoning  on  which  accounting  is 
based,  this  book  discusses  the  mathe¬ 
matical  equations  of  accounting,  the 
construction  and  form  of  the  account, 
the  balance  sheet,  assets  and  liabilities, 
proprietorship,  theory  of  detection  of 
errors,  etc.  Does  not  attempt  to  deal 
with  practice  or  detail,  but  is  one  of 
the  most_  satisfactory  presentations  of 
fundamental  accounting  theory.  An 
accounting  classic. 

Sth  Ed.,  1922.  183  pp.  Cloth.  $2.50. 
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SCRIBNERS  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

Offers  to  all  libraries,  large  or  small, 

Expert  and  efficient  service,  the  result  of  years’  experience. 

The  largest  discounts  on  the  books  of  all  publishers. 

Place  your  orders  in  our  hands 

They  will  be  filled  accurately  as  to  title  and  edition,  obscure  and 
out-of-print  books  collected  from  all  over  the  world,  English  titles  imported 
duty-free,  and  all  “shorts”  reported  on  at  time  of  shipment.  Continuations 
will  be  forwarded  without  reminder,  and  out-of-stock  and  not-yet-published 
items  supplied  when  procurable.  All  this  without  troubling  you! 

We  relieve  you  of  all  detail  and  unnecessary  expense 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 
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Librarian,  Elsie  Evans,  indicates  that  special  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  to  work  with  children,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  schools.  Classes  from  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  received  elementary  library 
instruction,  and  twelve  volunteer  helpers  were 
chosen  from  these  grades  for  help  during  the 
busy  fall  and  winter  months.  The  library  had 
an  income  of  $7,341. 

WASHINGTON 

Tacoma.  The  use  in  1921  of  the  Tacoma 
Public  Library  far  surpassed  all  previous 
records.  Preliminary  figures  indicate  that  over 
580,000  volumes  were  circulated,  a  gain  over 
1920  of  about  80,000.  At  its  monthly  meeting 
late  in  December  the  board  of  library  trustees 
had  before  it  the  problem  of  revising  the  1922 
budget  from  the  $72,849  requested  of  the  coun¬ 


cil  in  October  to  the  $61,851  which  will  be  avail¬ 
able,  as  far  as  estimates  at  the  time  could  de¬ 
termine,  on  the  basis  of  the  tax  levy  of  .92  mills 
and  incidental  revenue  from  fines,  etc.  The 
board  decided  to  close  the  library  at  9  p.  m., 
instead  of  at  9.45  p.  m.,  to  reduce  the  annual 
increase  irl  salary  to  the  assistants  from  $7.50 
a  month  to  $5  a  month,  to  increase  the  fee  for 
reserving  a  book  to  five  cents,  and  to  increase 
the  annual  non-resident  fee  from  $1  to  $2. 

BELGIUM 

Louvain.  The  contract  for  the  construction 
of  the  Louvain  University  Library  has  been 
awarded  the  Foundation  Company  of  New  York. 
The  work  which  w'ill  cost  about  $1,000,000  is 
to  begin  at  once. 


LIBRARY  OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS  OFFERED 

The  Lake  Placid  Club  Educational  Founda¬ 
tion  which  has  just  been  chartered  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  received 
from  the  founders  of  the  Club  $424,000,  and 
further  substantial  gifts  are  definitely  promised 
by  others  interested. 

The  present  library  of  the  Club  contains  about 
six  thousand  volumes  and  subscribes  to  over 
one  hundred  serials.  In  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Foundation  a  fine  library  room  to 
hold  about  twenty-five  thousand  volumes  is 
planned. 

Club  members  in  residence  vary  from  100 
in  April  to  1263  in  August;  and  the  staff  from 
300  to  900.  The  families  of  staff  members  add 
hundreds  to  this  number. 

A  librarian  is  needed — one  who  would  be 
thoroly  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
library,  and  in  making  it  of  the  greatest  possible 
service  to  the  members,  the  staff  and  their 
families,  and  who  would  co-operate  heartily  in 
the  educational  work  of  the  Foundation  and  of 
the  Foundation  Press. 

It  is  possible  that  a  librarian  who  had  over¬ 
worked  and  who  wished  at  first  to  give  only  part 
time  while  regaining  full  health  might  here  work 
to  advantage. 

Recommendations  and  apnlications  should 
be  sent  to  Melvil  Dewey,  Lake  Placid  Club, 
Essex  County,  N.  Y. 

The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Civil  Service  Bureau  an¬ 
nounces  examinations  for  May  31  for  candidates 
for  the  following  positions:  (1093)  General 
library  assistant,  present  entrance  salary  $105 
monthly;  (1094)  Referance  librarian,  $116.80; 


(1095)  Junior  branch  librarian,  $116.80; 
(1096)  Senior  Branch  librarian,  $139;  (1097) 
Principal  assistant  (reference  division)  $138. 

Residence  requirements  are  waived. 

The  salary  limits  mentioned  are  given  merely 
to  indicate  what  the  compensation  is  for  the  posi¬ 
tion,  on  the  date  of  this  announcement. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  (a)  practical 
questions  relating  to  duties  of  the  position,  5 
weights;  report  writing,  1  weight;  training  and 
experience,  4  weights. 

For  application  blank,  sample  questions,  etc., 
apply  to  Room  413,  Court  House,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Lady  with  thoro  and  wide  knowledge  of  lan¬ 
guages  and  experience  in  indexing,  editorial  and 
research  work,  especially  in  art  and  literature, 
seeks  position.  W.  A.  7. 

Lady  with  fifteen  years’  valuable  experience 
in  libraries  of  New  England  as  cataloger,  desires 
position  in  college  or  special  library.  New 
England  states.  R.  L.  B.  7. 

Lady,  middle  aged,  experienced  in  teaching 
in  public  high  and  normal  schools  and  with 
over  four  years’  experience  as  assistant  libra¬ 
rian,  wants  position,  full  or  part  time.  Prefers 
,  Canada  but  would  accept  suitable  position  else- 
w'bere.  R.  A.  7. 

Trained  librarian  with  experience  as  cata¬ 
loger,  children’s  librarian  and  story-teller, 
desires  substitute  position  during  August  or 
September  in  New  York  State  or  neighboring 
State.  A.  S.  7. 
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SEVENTY  YEARS 
OE  PROGRESS  IN 
WASH  I NGTON 

By  EZRA  MEEKER 

3Mr.  Meeker,  at  91,  has  written  one  of  the  most 
important  historical  works(  that  has  come  out  of  the 
great  northwest.  Always  an  outstanding  figure  of 
his  lime,  he  has  injected  a  great  deal  of  his  vigorous 
personality  into  his  book,  wliich  gives  an  accurate, 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  origin,  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  territory  and  state  of  Washington. 
The  records  and  material  included  in  this  book 
make  it  of  great  value  for  reference  and  historical 
libraries.  Commenting  upon  this  volume  the  well 
known  Editor,  Harvey  Scott,  in  a  column  Editorial 
Review  said: 

“The  story,  in  Mr.  Meeker’s  hands,  is  a  drama  of 
intense  interest.  It  is  history,  too,  not  fiction;  though  it 
comes  through  his  narrative  almost  in  the  nature  of 
romance.  The  hook  will  live.  It  will  carry  Mr.  Meeker’s 
name  down  to  future  times;  for  it  is  a  book  for  which 
there  will  be  no  substitute.  As  a  record  of  pioneer  life 
in  a  section  of  the  old  Oregon  Country  it  will  hold  always 
a  distinct  place.” 

JOHN  B.  KAISER,  Librarian,  Tacoma, 
M’^rites: 

In  "Seventy  Years  of  Progress  in  Wash¬ 
ington,”  it  seems  to  me  you  have  provided 
that  rare  comhination  of  book,  a  source-book 
of  pioneer  conditions  and  an  authoritative 
manual  of  current  history. 

You  came  to  Washington  in  1853,  the 
year  it  became  a  territory  and  have  wit¬ 
nessed  its  growth  from  a  state  of  4000  in- 
habitants  to  1,400,000. 

You  liave  helped  to  make  a  great  state 
and  your  volume  deserves  a  place  on  the 
shelves  of  all  libraries  which  have  any  pride 
in  their  American  history  collections. 

440  pages  buckram  binding;  best  grade  text  book 
paper;  insert  illustrations;  an  elegant  volume; 

44  chapters  . . 

By  the  Same  Author: 

“My  Busy  Life  of  Eighty-five  Years.”  Story  of 
three  trips  across  the  plains  with  an  ox  team; 

400  pages;  cloth  bound . $i*So 

“Pioneer  Reminiscences — The  Tragedy  of  Leshi.” 

Sixty  years  of  pioneer  life;  550  pages,  silk  cloth 
binding,  elegant  printing  and  profuse  illustra¬ 
tions  . *5-°° 

“Personal  Ei^eriences  On  the  Oregon  Trail,”  Paper, 

150  pages;  illustrated  . $0.50 


Address  Communications  to 

ALLSTRUM  PRINTING  CO.  EZRA  MEEKER 

040  Commerce  St.  OR  Room  209,  4th  &  Marion 
Tacoma,  Wash.  Seattle,  Washington 


An  Important  New  Title 

For  The  Business  Library 

A  business  book  to  meet  library  circulation  needs, 
should  not  only  be  sound  as  to  fact  and  theory, 
but  should  also  be  useful  for  a  large  number  of 
readers.  No  one  knows  better  than  the  librarian 
that  in  this  age  of  specialization  and  intensification 
the  art  of  selling  has  a  great  hold  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  all  classes  of  readers,  and  is  one  of  the 
subjects  most  in  demand.  Librarians  will  probably 
be  interested  in  another  librarian’s  opinion  of  a 
1922  Bobbs-Merrill  book. 

Modern  Methods 
in  Selling 

By  L.  J.  HOENIG 

Designed  for  all  salesmen,  whether  wholesale 
or  retail,  house  or  road,  window  dresser, 
advertiser,  letter  writer  or  department 
manager. 

MISS  ETHEL  CLELAND 

of  the  business  branch  of  the  Indianapolis  Public 
Library,  who  compiled  the  recent  A.  L.  A.  list  of 
business  books,  expresses  her  confidence  in  Mr. 
Hoenig’s  book,  as  follows : 

“My  pleasure  in  MODERN  METHODS  IN 
SELLING  as  an  addition  to  business  literature  and 
my  confidence  as  to  its  future  success  are  based  on 
its  very  evident  merits. 

“There  may  be  better  books  on  special  phases  or 
problems  of  salesmanship  but  this  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  best  all  round  discussion  of  the  selling  game 
as  a  whole  that  I  know  of.  I  am  sure  that  the 
copies  we  have  ordered  for  the  Indianapolis  Bus 
ness  Branch  will  be  constantly  on  the  go. 

“The  first  part  of  the  book  will  appeal  to  prac¬ 
tically  all  students  of  salesmanship  as  they  never 
seem  to  get  enough  of  the  practical  application  of 
the  principles  of  psychology  to  buying  and  selling. 
The  chapter  on  The  Sales  Department  has  more 
real  practical  detail  in  it  than  is  usually  met  with 
in  discussions  of  sales  management.  And  I  pa* 
ticularly  like  the  inclusion  of  the  chapter  on  The 
Sales  Letter.” 

Modern  Methods  in  Selling  will  give  the 
salesman  breadth  and  understanding  which 
he  could  not  get  in  the  reading  of  literature 
relating  only  to  his  own  work.  It  is  a  highly 
serviceable  book  from  every  angle  and  one  we 
believe  you  will  find  worth  while  to  order  in 
quantity. 

12mo.  300  pp.  Price,  $2.50  net. 

THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  CO. 

Publishers 


AMONG  LIBRARIANS 


The  following  abbreviations  are  used: 

A,  Library  School  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  At¬ 
lanta. 

C.  California  State  Library  School. 

C. P.  Carnegie  Library  School  of  Pittsburgh. 

D.  Drexel  Library  School. 

I.  University  of  Illinois  Library  School. 

L.A.  Library  School  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 

N.Y.P.L.  Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

N.Y.S.  New  York  State  Library  School. 

P.  Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Science. 

R.  Riverside  Library  School. 

S.  Simmons  College  School  of  Library  Science. 

S.L.  St.  Louis  Library  School. 

Syr.  Syracuse  University  Library  School. 

U.C.  University  of  California  Course  in  Library 
Science. 

Wis.  Wisconsin  University  Library  School. 

W.R.  Western  Reserve  Library  School. 

Wash.  University  of  Washington  Library  School. 

Adams,  Edward  Brinley,  librarian  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School,  died  in  the  last  week  of 
March.  Mr.  Adams  was  librarian  of  the  Social 
Law  Library  of  Boston  from  1910  to  1913  when 
he  succeeded  John  H.  Arnold  at  the  Harvard 
Library. 

Blanchard,  Grace,  librarian  of  the  Concord 
(N.  H.)  Public  Library,  is  the  author  of  “The 
Island  Cure”  just  published  by  the  Lothrop, 
Lee  and  Shepard  Company  of  Boston  (S1.50). 
The  “cure”  was  made  not  in  the  overworked 
South  Sea  Islands  but  in  some  of  those  off  the 
New  England  Coast:  Isles  of  Shoals,  Orr’s 
Island,  Baily’s,  Monteegan,  Islesford,  Mount 
Desert  and  Nantucket,  and  the  heroine  returns  a 
changed  person,  even  in  name.  The  full  page 
illustrations  are  by  Emil  Pollak-Ottendorff. 

Caples,  Mary,  1920  L.  A.,  is  story-teller  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  El  Paso. 

McCaine,  Helen  J.,  formerly  librarian  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Public  Library,  died  on  March 
30,  aged  eighty-six.  Mrs.  McCaine  went  to  the 
St.  Paul  Library  from  New  Hampshire  in  1874 
and  in  1877  was  appointed  chief  librarian.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  thirty-seven  years  the  book  collection 
grew  from  a  couple  of  thousand  to  nearly  150,- 
000  and  the  circulation  to  nearly  half  a  million. 

McLaughlin,  Gertrude,  1918  L.  A.,  appointed 
librarian  of  the  county  library  of  Kauai,  T.  H. 

Manley,  Marian  C.,  assistant  in  the  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Public  Library,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  charge  of  the  recently  combined  circu¬ 
lation  and  reference  department. 


Merrill,  Julia  Wright,  1903  L,  for  the  past 
four  and  a  half  years  library  visitor  for  the 
\7isconsin  Library  Commission  and  instructor 
in  tbe  Wisconsin  Library  School,  began  work  as 
chief  of  the  Organization  Divison  of  the  Ohio 
State  Library  on  April  3d. 

Norton,  Margaret  C.,  formerly  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Missouri  became  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Division  of  Archives  of  the 
Illinois  State  Library  on  April  1. 

Smith,  Edith  Louise,  1913  C.  P.  Dip.,  first 
assistant  in  the  Morristown  (N.  J.)  Public  Li¬ 
brary  has  been  chosen  librarian  of  the  newly 
created  Morris  County  Library,  the  appointment 
to  date  from  July  1. 

Trowbridge,  Helen  R.,  1895  P.,  the  first  wo¬ 
man  appointed  to  the  Lenox  cataloging  staff 
after  consolidation  with  the  Astor  and  Tilden 
Loundations  to  form  the  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  resigned  March  31. 

Utley.  George  Burwell,  librarian  of  the  New¬ 
berry  Library,  Chicago,  has  had  the  title  of 
chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy 
conferred  on  him  by  the  King  of  Italy  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  services  to  Italy  in  connection  with 
the  Newberry’s  Dante  exhibition  last  year. 

Graduates  of  the  Riverside  Library  Service 
School  class  of  1922  have  been  appointed  as 
follows:  Alice  B.  Fowler,  assistant,  Alhambra 
(Calif.)  Public  Library;  Frances  Stockebrand. 
assistant.  Orange  County  Library,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.;  Nellie  G.  Rowe,  assistant  at  Orange 
County  Library,  El  Centro,  Calif. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Headquarters’  staff  in  Chicago 
now  consists  of  the  following  persons,  some  of 
whom  have  joined  the  staff  within  the  last  few 
weeks:  Carl  H.  Milam,  secretary;  Sarah  C.  N. 
Bogle,  assistant  secretary;  Eva  M.  Ford,  assis¬ 
tant  secretary;  Helen  Seymour,  editorial  and 
publicity  assistant;  Gwendolyn  Brigham,  secre¬ 
tary  to  Mr.  Milam  and  general  assistant;  Norma 
J.  Johnson,  bookkeeper;  Isabelle  Craig,  order 
clerk;  Margaret  Pakenham,  Florence  0.  Watson 
and  Cena  Bolt,  stenographers. 

The  editorial  staff  consists  of  May  Massee, 
editor;  Isabel  Starbuck,  and  Isabel  Bowen,  edi¬ 
torial  assistant;  Jessie  G.  Van  Cleve,  publica¬ 
tions  assistant,  and  Margaret  Terwilliger,  secre¬ 
tarial  assistant. 
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1  ALAT^Affi  WITHOUT  BIRDS  IS  LIKH 
I  A  HOIiB  WITHOUT  PICTURE'S 


Here  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sets  of  bird  cards 
ever  issued.  Printed  on  stiff,  durable  cardboard, 
9%  by  II  inches— 24  cards  in  set— 56  common  birds  in 
natural  colors  with  descriptions  of  each— charts  show¬ 
ing  food  they  eat — illustrations  of  insects  upon  which 
they  feed — outlines  for  bird  study. 

Every  Public  or  School  Library  should  have  a  set. 

SPECIAL  PRICE:  Single  set,  $2.50;  10  or  more  sets, 
$2  a  set. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 
Harvester  Bldg.,  Chicago 


MARGARET  GETCHELL  PARSONS’' 


RED  LETTER  DAY  PLAYS 


are  impromptu  plays  to  be  given  by  ’teen  age 
boys  and  girls  on  rainy  days  and  holidays. 

In 

RED  LETTER  DAY  PLAYS 


are  plays  for  Hallowe’en,  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  Saint  Valentine’s  Day,  April  Fool’s 
Day,  May  Day,  Rainy  Days. 


And  so 

RED  LETTER  DAY  PLAYS 

is  a  book  to  be  recommended  by  librarians 
to  Mothers,  Teachers,  Recreation  leaders. 

Price  $1.35 

THE  WOMANS  PRESS 


600  Lexington  Ave. 


New  York  City. 


THE  PORDELL  PROJECTOR 

A  Clean,  Safe,  Well-Constructed,  Inexpen¬ 
sive  Device  for  the  Showing  of  Film  Views 
or  Drawings.  No  Electric  Connection 
Needed. 

Made  so  simply  that  a  child  can  operate  it,  the 
Pordcll  Projector  is  a  high-grade  optical  appli¬ 
ance,  built  with  precision  and  care.  The  Pordell 
carries  with  it  an  available  library  of  millions  of 
photoplay  film  views. 

The  most  wonderful  achievement  in  the  design 
is  its  projection  system,  consisting  of  a  highly 
polished  super-parabolic  reflector  and  double 
lenses  which  concentrate  the  light  of  the  lamp 
upon  the  film  or  drawing  and  enable  you  to  pro¬ 
ject  a  large,  bnilliant,  clear-cut  picture.  All  that 
can  possibly  need  replacing,  the  lamp  and  the  bat¬ 
tery,  can  be  obtained  anywhere  at  small  cost.  There 
is  no  oil  lamp,  i:ip  dirt,  no  danger  from  fire  or 
electricity. 

For  Special  Educational  Uses 

The  Pordell  Projector  may  be  put  to  a  multitude 
of  educational  uses.  The  librarian  or  teacher  can 
illustrate  talks  upon  various  subjects  and  for  work 
with  children  it  is  particularly  instructive  and  en¬ 
tertaining.  Ordinary  tracing  paper  cut  in  small 
strips  may  be  used  for  projecting  drawings,  and  in 
fact  this  has  been  found  to  be  a  splendid  method 
for  teaching  this  subject.  There  is  ho  limit  to  the 
educational  value  of  the  Pordell  Projector  in  the 
hands  of  teacher  and  pupils. 

PORDELL  PROJECTORS 
Complete  with  50  selected  photoplay  views, 
and  24  drawing  sketches. 

$3.75  each,  with  battery,  50c.  additional. 

PORDELL  PROJECTOR,  INC., 

317  E.  34th  St.,  New  York 

< 

Please  send  a  Pordell  Projector,  with  battery, 
and  50  selected  photo-play  views  and  24  drawing 
sketches  to 

Name  . 

Address  . 


$4.25  enclosed. 


CURRENT  LIRRARY  LITERATURE 


Leonard  L.  Mackall’s  appreciation  of  Sir 
William  Osier  published  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America  has  been  reprinted  for  private  circula¬ 
tion. 

“Cataloging  Rules”  by  Dorcas  Fellows  is  now 
ready.  (H.  W.  Wilson  Company.  $4.)  This 
is  a  second  and  much  enlarged  edition  of 
Mis..  Fellows  book  published  in  1915  by  the 
New  York  State  Library. 

The  list  of  Technical  Books  of  1921,  prepared 
by  Donald  Hendry  of  the  Pratt  Institute  Free 
Library  for  Booklist  Books  of  1921,  is  being 
reprinted  by  the  A.  L.  A.  in  a  twelve-page 
pamphlet.  Prices  are  $3.50  a  100;  $30  a  1000. 

Based  on  a  paper  read  at  the  last  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ohio  Library  Association  is  Gilbert 
0.  Ward’s  book  on  library  publicity  announced 
for  fall  publication  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co. 

The  new  Fiction  Catalog  edited  by  Corinne 
Bacon  in  the  Standard  Catalog  Series  (H.  W. 
Wilson  Co.)  will  be  ready  in  the  fall.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  author  and  title  list  there  will  be  a 
partial  subject  index. 

The  report  on  certification  of  librarians  pre¬ 
sented  by  Louise  G.  Hinsdald  to  the  New  Jersey 
Library  Association  in  November  with  a  supple¬ 
mentary  statement  covering  the  subject  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  is  printed  in  the  current  (March)  num¬ 
ber  of  the  New  Jersey  Library  Bulletin. 

The  youngest  library  periodical  is  Library 
Notes,  the  attractive  square  four-page  leaflet  pub¬ 
lished  at  irregular,  but  short  intervals,  by  the 
James  Blackstone  Memorial  Library,  Branford, 
Conn.  Between  January  10  and  March  28  ap¬ 
peared  eight  numbers  of  this  informing  news 
letter. 

The  March  number  of  Varsity  of  Columbia 
University  is  a  Louvain  Library  number  con¬ 
taining  a  brief  history  of  the  Library,  a  story 
of  the  “Drama  of  Louvain”  in  1914-1921  in¬ 
cluding  the  laying  of  the  corner  store  of  the  new 
library  and  a  outline  description  of  the  proposed 
new  building. 

The  papers  and  proceedings  of  the  twelfth 
annual  conference  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Li¬ 
brary  Association,  held  at  Spokane  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  are  now  ready.  Copies  may  be  had  from 


the  treasurer,  Elena  A.  Clancy,  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
Public  Library,  for  seventy-five  cents.  Back 
numbers  may  be  secured  at  twenty-five  cents. 

The  Historical  Reading-List  for  Children, 
compiled  by  Leonore  St.  John  Power  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  for  Van  Loon’s  “Story 
of  Mankind,”  is  being  reprinted  in  response  to 
requests  from  children’s  librarians  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  publishers,  Boni  and  Liveright. 
It  will  probably  be  a  sixteen-page  list.  Prices 
will  be  $3.50  a  100;  $30  a  1000. 

The  “Sommaire  des  Sommaires”  recently  in¬ 
augurated  as  a  supplement  to  the  Bibliographic 
de  la  France,  is  a  classified  list  of  articles  in 
fourteen  of  the  leading  French  magazines.  Two 
of  these,  the  Mercure'  de  France  and  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  are  indexed  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Index  to  periodicals.  The  others  which 
are  included  are:  Art  et  Decoration,  Le  Cor- 
respondent.  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  La  Nature, 
Nouvelle  Revue  Francaise,  Revue  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  Revue  Content poraine.  Revue  de  France, 
Revue  Hebdomadaire,  Revue  Musicale,  Revue 
Universelle,  and  Science  et  Vie. 

To  information  services  is  now  added  the 
Loose  Leaf  Perpetual  Record  (vol.  1,  no.  1, 
April,  1922)  published  by  the  Perpetual  Record 
Service,  150  West  18th  St.,  New  York.  The  aim 
is  “to  present  every  phase  of  social  activity  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  permit  a  continuous  record 
for  ready  reference.  Every  group  or  class  or¬ 
ganization-  .  .  .  serving  economic,  political, 
or  cultural  needs  is  to  be  treated  wdthout  bias 
in  its  historical  development  in  a  mechanical, 
tabular,  and  descriptive  form.  To  facilitate 
filing  the  record  will  be  issued  in  loose  leaf, 
each  subject  or  subdivision  of  subject  to  be 
treated  within  the  space  of  a  page.  ...” 

“The  Book  Collector’s  Guide,”  by  Seymour 
de  Ricci  (Philadelphia  and  New  York:  The  Ro- 
senbach  Company,  1921,  649  p.  $10)  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  handbook  of  British  and  American  bib¬ 
liography  which  aims  to  remedy  the  fact  that 
“since  the  days  of  Lowndes  and  of  Henry  Bohn, 
no  serious  attempt  should  have  been  made  to 
supply  English  and  American  book-collectors 
with  a  trustworthy  and  satisfactory  guide.  .  .  . 
It  should  .  .  .  prove  a  useful  guide  .  .  .  furnish¬ 
ing  the  collector  with  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
dispensablq  information  and  telling  him,  in  al¬ 
most  every  case,  where  he  may  obtain  a  more 
minute  knowledge  of  the  same  subject.” — 
Preface. 
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THE  WORLD  BOOK 

Organized  Knowledge  in  Story 
and  Picture 

IN  TEN  VOLUMES 

Editor-in-chief,  PROFESSOR  M.  V.  O’SHEA, 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Assisted  by  250  of  the  leading  educators 
of  the  country. 

A  reference  library  written  in  non-technical 
language. 

It  is  now  being  used  in  the  juvenile  departments 
of  all  the  leading  libraries  of  the  country. 

Unique  system  of  Loose-Leaf  Annuals  wliidi  keep 
the  work  up-to-date. 

Monthly  Service  Bulletins  of  inestimable  value  in 
connection  wiith  use  of  THE  WOOR.LD 
BOOK. 

Recommended  by  the  American  Li'brary  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  their  “Booklist.” 

Officially  approved  by  21  State  Departments  of 
Education. 

Adopted  and  in  use  in  school  libraries  of  all 
large  cities. 

1922  EDITION  JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS. 

Write  for  booklet  and  terms. 

W.  F.  QUARRIE  &  COMPANY 

S6  E.  Randolph  St.  Chicago 


Riverside 

Library  Service  School 


RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER  SESSION 

Six  weeks  beginning  June  26 
and  ending  August  4,  1922 


Program  showing  subjects  and 
teachers  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Address, 

Lillian  L.  Dickson, 

Acting  Librarian,  Public  Library. 

Riverside,  California. 


LATEST  and  BEST 

RADIO  BOOKS 

Radioactivity  and  Radioactive  Substances.  By  J.  Chad¬ 
wick,  M.Sc.  32  ills,  and  9  tables.  Price,  8sc. 
With  a  Foreword  by  Sir  Ernest  Rutherford,  F.R.S. 
An  introduction  to  the  study  of  radioactive  substances 
and  their  radiations.  The  nature  of  radioactivity  and 
the  bearing  of  radio-active  transformations  on  the 
structure  of  the  atom. 

“The  virtues  of  this  little  voltune  of  the  Pitman  Tech¬ 
nical  Primer  .Series  are  that  the  author  doesi  not  essay 
to  explain  more  of  his  subject  than  a  hundred-page 
book  properly  can,  and  that  he  presents  his  material 
in  a  logical  order  and  not  in  the  chronological  order, 
which  is  so  frequently  done,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
average  reader.”  — N.  Y.  Saturday  Evening  Fast. 
Directive  Wireless  Telegraphy.  Direction  and  Position 
Finding,  etc.  57  illus.  and  5  tables.  Price,  830. 
By  L.  H.  Walter,  M.A. 

Continuous  Wave  Wireless  Telegraphy.  58  illus.  and 
tables.  Price,  85c.  By  B.  Mittell. 

Telejgraphy,  Telephony  and  Wireless.  By  J.  Poole. 
Price,  $1.00. 

“This  volume  is  technically  sound,  excellently  writ¬ 
ten  and  produced,  and  is  recommended  confidently  as 
an  exceptionally  comprehensive  and  accurate  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  subject.”  — Electrical  Revieu. 

Marine  Wireless  Pocket  Book.  By  W.  H.  Marchant. 
Price,  $1.75.  (Ready  A<r-f.  2  •(,■22 

The  work  is  divided  into  six  sections  The  first  sec¬ 
tion  contains  a  brief  outline  of  the  principles  of  various 
electrical  apparatus  Sections  2-5  deal  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  instruments  specially  designed  for  wireless  work. 
The  various  types  of  transmitters  and  receivers  are 
dealt  with  very  fully.  Section  6  contains  regulations, 
codes  and  similar  information  which  is  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  the  Marine  Operator. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  AND  SONS 

2  West  45th  Street  New  York 


The  Legacy  of  Greece 

By  GILBERT  MURRAY  and  others  Net  $2. .50 

A  remarkable  book  written  by  a  dozen  of  the  world's 
greatest  classical  scholars  to  show  what  modem 
civilization  owes  to  that  of  Greece  and  what  it  can 
still  learn  from  her. 

Rabindranath  Tagore 

By  E.  J.  THOMPSON  85c 

A  brief  but  satisfactory  biography  throwing  much 
light  of  the  oriental  subtlety  of  Tagore’s  thought. 
It  is  based  on  the  original  Bengali  texts. 

Book  of  Women’s  Verse 

By  J.  C.  SQUIRE  Net  $2.50 

“Poetry  is  poetry  whoever  writes  it,  but  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  people  do  feel  curiosity  about 
women’s  contributions  to  the  arts.  I  felt  this  cu¬ 
riosity  when  I  conceived  this  anthology:  and  it 
would  be  stupid  not  to  admit  it.”  A  delightful  addi¬ 
tion  to  Mr  Squire’s  already  long  list  of  charming 
volumes. 

Three  Studies  in  Shelley 

By  ARCHIBALD  T.  STRONG  $3.50 

Deals  with  the  thought  and  symbolism  of  Shelley’s 
poetry  rather  than  with  its  formal  characteristics. 
A  pleasing  volume  valuable  alike  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  Shelley  and  as  a  study  of  poetic  thought. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Amttrican  Branch 
35  West  32d  St.,  New  York 


Twice-a-Month 
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The  A.  L.  A,  has  compiled  a  list  of  boys’ 
books  for  distribution  thru  libraries,  schools, 
Rotary  clubs,  and  boys’  organizations.  The  list 
consists  of  twenty-nine  titles  briefly  annotated. 
One  library  is  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
fifty  thousand  copies  for  distribution  to  all  boys 
during  Boys’  Week  which  will  be  observed  by 
Rotary  clubs  in  many  cities.  The  list  is  especial¬ 
ly  suited  to  this  purpose,  but  is  equally  good  for 
distribution  any  time  during  the  year  and  in 
connection  with  any  organization  or  by  the  li¬ 
brary  itself.  It  is  not  designed  primarily  for 
distribution  in  the  library;  it  is  something  to  be 
given  to  every  boy  in  town,  and  especially  to 
those  who  do  not  use  the  library.  Prices  (with 
the  library’s  own  imprint)  :  $6  a  1000;  $45  for 
10,000. 

The  complete  list  of  titles  of  the  volumes  of 
the  “Classics  in  American  Librarianship”  series 
is  announced  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company. 
The  first  three  volumes  of  this  series  of  reprints 
of  papers  and  addresses  under  the  general  editor¬ 
ship  of  Arthur  E.  Bostwick  have  already  ap¬ 
peared.  They  are:  “Relationship  Between  the 
Library  and  the  School,”  selected  by  Dr.  Bost¬ 
wick;  “Library  Work  with  Children,”  by  Alice 
1.  Hazeltine;  “Library  and  Society,”  by  Dr. 
Bostwick.  Forthcoming  volumes  are:  “The  Li¬ 
brary  and  its  Organization”  and  “The  Library 


and  its  Home,”  by  Gertrude  G.  Drury;  “The 
Library  and  its  Contents,”  and  “The  Library  as  a 
Vocation,”  by  Harriet  P.  Sawyer;  “The  Library 
Within  the  Walls,”  by  Katherine  T.  Moody; 
“The  Library  Without  the  Walls,”  by  Laura 
Janzon;  and  “The  Library  and  its  Workers,”  by 
Jessie  S.  McNeice. 

Two  brief  A.  L.  A.  Reading  Courses  are  now  in 
the  printer’s  hands.  These  are  more  than  lists; 
each  one  describes  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
course  of  study  and  prescribes  the  books  which 
should  be  read  and  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  read.  They  have  been  prepared  by 
university  professors  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
giving  just  this  sort  of  advice  personally  to 
young  men  and  women.  The  courses  are  not, 
however,  especially  academic  in  character,  but 
are  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  readers  in  even 
the  smallest  libraries.  The  Course  on  Account¬ 
ing  will  be  an  eight-page  booklet  involving  the 
study  of  seven  books,  and  the  Journalism  Course, 
a  four-page  leaflet,  recommending  ten  books. 
Other  courses  are  in  preparation. 

These  courses  will  be  supplied  practically  at 
the  cost  of  printing,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  help  libraries  to  meet  the  needs  of  ambitious 
readers  anxious  to  read  seriously  on  a  given 
subject. 


RECENT  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Agriculture 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Farmers’  bulletins  nos. 
1176-1200,  with  contents  and  index.  19  p.  1922. 

Department  bulletins  nos.  801-825,  with  contents 
and  index.  19  p.  1922. 

Department  bulletins  nos.  826-850,  with  contents 
and  index.  18  p.  1922. 

American  Literature 

Ackley,  Clarence  E.  Outline  history  of  English  and 
American  literature.  Boston:  Stratford  Co.  Bibls. 
D.  II. 

Americanization 

Boston.  Committee  on  Americanization.  A  little 
book  for  immigrants'  in  Boston.  30  City  Hall  Annex, 
City  of  Boston  Committee  for  Americanism.  2  p. 
bibl.  0.  pap. 

Anthrax 

Regan,  J.  C.  Treatment  of  cutaneous  anthrax.  New 
York:  Department  of  Health.  Monthly  Bulletin.  Bibl. 
Jan.  1922.  p.  1-15. 

Armenia — Social  Life  and  Customs 

Boettiger,  Louis  A.  Armenian  legends  and  fes¬ 
tivals.  Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota.  2  p. 
bibl.  0.  pap.  75  c.  (Studies  in  the  social  sci¬ 
ences,  no.  14) . 

Arsenic 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
arsenic.  8  typew.  p.  Aug.  27,  1921.  90  c.  8  p. 
(P.  A.  I.  .S.l 


Autosuggestion.  See  Psychology 
Bacteriology 

Zinsser,  Hans,  and  others.  A  textbook  of  bac¬ 
teriology  .  .  .;  with  a  section  of  pathogenic  protozoa 
by  Frederic  Russell;  completely  rey.  and  rewritten 
from  the  original  text  .  .  .;  5th  ed.  Appleton.  Bibl. 
footnotes.  O.  $7.50.  (Subs.  only). 

Bible — Old  Testament — Psalms 

Smith,  John  M.  P.  The  religion  of  the  Psalms. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  2  p.  bibl.  D.  |1.75. 
Bonus,  Soldiers’.  See  Soldiers,  Returned 
Botany.  See  Schweinitz,  Lewis  David  von 
Building 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Free  Public  Library.  Books  for 
the  home  builder.  8  p. 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Wasliington.  Year  book 
1921.  Bibl.  (No.  20). 

^  Children — Care  and  Hygiene 

Emerson.  William  R.  P.  Nutrition  and  growth  in 
children.  Appleton.  1  p.  bibl.  0.  , 12.50. 

International  Kindergarten,  Union.  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee.  Literature  Subcommittee,  comps. 
Books  on  the  education  of  early  childhood.  Wash¬ 
ington:  U.  S.  Dept,  of  the  Interior.  15  p.  0.  pap. 
5  c.  (Kindergarten  circular  no.  7). 

Civil  Service 

Procter,  A.  W.  Principles  of  public  personnel  ad- 
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A  New  American  Book  On  American  Marine 
Engines  In  American  Built  Ships 

How  TO  Start  MARINE  ENGINES 

IN  A  COLD  SHIP 

_  Full  instructions  for  setting  all  the  valves  and  oper¬ 
ating  single  and  cross-compound  Turbines,  Triple  Expan¬ 
sion  Engines  with  Oil-Fired  boilers,  Semi-Diesel  Friction 
drive  and_  full  Diesel  Electric  Drive  including  dynamos, 
refrigerating  machines,  pumps.  About  i6o  pages,  14  page 
plates,  10  printed  in  2  colors. 

BY  VVILEARD  J.  WOODCOCK 

Chief  Engineer  Ocean  Steamers  (Unlimited) 

Chief  Engineer  Motor  Vessels  (Unlimited) 

4)4  X  7)4  in.,  limp  fabricoid,  $3.00. 

SPON  &  CHAMBERLAIN 

120-1.  LIBERTY  ST.  NEW  YORK 

SPRING  BINDER 


With  th»^^ 
■Inner  Folder '  ’ 


Will  bind  your 
Magazine!, 
Pamphlets,  Lectures, 
Reports,  Reprints, 
Etc. 

4 U  sins.  All  bindings. 
to  2"  capacity. 

No  holes.  No  wires. 
No  tapes. 

ELBE  FILE  &  BINDER 
COMPANY 

215  Greene  St.,  N.  Y. 


We  Specialize  in  Library  Binding  ONLY 

WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS,  WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS,  JR., 

President  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

WILLIAM  H.  RADEMAEKERS  &  SON  CO. 

Binders  for  the  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Free  Public  Library. 

Corner  of  Chester  Ave.  and  Oraton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

All  work  is  under  our  own  supervision.  Having  had  the  capacity  of  our  Bindery  enlarged,  this 
will  enable  us  to  do  large  orders  on  short  notice,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Send  for  New  Price  List. 

QUICK  DELIVERIES  GUARANTEED 


The  National  Library  Bindery  Company 

SOUTHERN 

Librarians  are  invited  to  visit  our  new  bindery  at  127  West  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

You  will  see  there  an  up-to-date  bindery,  fully  equipped  to  give  the  best  and  quickest 
service  in  library  binding. 

Our  binderies  are  located  at 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

728  Myrick  Building  1965  East  66th  Street  127  West  Peachtree  Street 


QUALITY - SER  VICE 

We  ask  you  for  a  trial  order,  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  our  binding  has 
the  wearing  quality  and  is  of  an  appearance  far  above  the  average,  and  therefore  the 
cheapest  in  the  end. 

“OUR  BINDING  OUTWEARS  THE  BOOK” 

Samples  bound  free  of  charge. 


Library  Bookbinders  _ _ Lansing,  Mich, 
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ministration.  Appleton.  Bibl.  $3.  (Institute  for 
govt,  research  principles  of  administration). 

Coal,  Powdered 

Great  Britain.  Dept,  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research.  Fuel  Research  Board.  Pulverised  coal  sys¬ 
tems  in  America.  Rev.  ed.  London:  H.  M.  Sta¬ 
tionery  Office.  Bibl.  5s.  (Special  report  no.  1). 

Coal  Tar  Industry 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
coal  tar  and  coal-tar  products.  12  typew.  p.  .$1.30. 
Sept.  12,  1921.  (P.  A.  1.  S.). 

Co-operation 

Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library.  Co-operation; 
[a  selected  bibliography].  4  p.  0.  pap.  10  c.  (Bull, 
no.  48,  Aug.,  1921). 

Crime  and  Criminals 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  bibliographies  on 
crime  and  criminals.  21  mim.  p.  Feb.  1,  1922. 

Croce,:  Benedetto 

Piccoli,  Raffaello.  Benedetto  Croce;  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  philosophy.  Harcourt.  5  p.  bibl.  D.  $2. 

Economics 

Fetter,  F.  A.  Economics:  v.  2.  Modern  economic 
problems.  2nd  ed.  rev.  Century.  Bibl.  $2.75. 

Hansen,  Alvin  H.  Cycles  of  prosperity  and  de¬ 
pression  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Ger¬ 
many;  a  study  of  monthly  data  1902-8.  Madison: 
University  of  Wisconsin.  2  p.  bibl.  0.  pap.  $1. 

( Studies  in  the  social  sciences  and  history,  no.  5) . 

Economics.  See  also  Prices 

Education.  See  High  Schools;  Physical  Educa- 

tion;  Reading — Study  and  Teaching;  Study; 

ScHOOLHOusES;  Teachers. 

English  Literature.  See  American  Literature 

Evangelism 

Bill.  Ingram  E.  Constructive  evangelism.  Phila¬ 
delphia:  Judson  Press.  11  p.  bibl.  S.  $1. 

Fiji 

Deane,  Wallace.  Fijian  society;  or.  The  sociology 
and  psychology  of  the  Fijians.  Macmillan.  5  p.  bibl. 
on  Fiji.  0.  $6. 

Fireplaces 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  Brief  list  of  references 
on  fireplaces.  6  typew.  p.  70  c.  Sept.  21,  1921. 
(P.  A.  1.  S.). 

Freedom  of  Speech.  See  Liberty  of  Speech 

Fuel  Oil 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  Brief  list  of  recent  ref¬ 
erences  on  oil  as  fuel,  with  special  reference  to  oil 
burning  and  oil  burners.  6  typew.  p.  70  c.  Aug.  31, 
1921.  (P.  A.  I.S.). 

Games 

Bridge,  Margaret,  comp.  Snappy  stunts  for  social 
gatherings.  Denver,  0.:  Eldridge  Entertainment 
House.  1  p.  bibl.  D.  75  c. 

Genealogy.  See  Smith  Family 

Government  Control.  See  Railroads — Government 

Control 

Greenland 

Bertelsen,  A.  Some  statistics  on  the  native  popu¬ 
lation  of  Greenland.  Industrie  Grafiche  Italiane,  Ro- 
vigo  (Veneto),  Italy:  Metron.  Bibl.  v.  1,  no.  4, 
p.  132-136.  15  lire. 

Gulliver’s  Travels.  See  Swift,  Jonathan 

Home  Life 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on  the 
home  life  of  nations.  14  typew.  p.  $1.50.  Sept.  2, 
1921.  (P.  A.  1.  S.). 

High  Schools 

University  of  Illinois.  Proceedings  of  the  high 
school  conference  of  November  17-19,  1921.  Urbana: 
High  School  Visitor’s  Office.  Bibl.  Jan.  23,  1922. 
Bull.  V.  19,  no.  21).  Includes:  Boyd,  A.  M.  U.  S. 


government  publications  for  the  high  school  library; 
a  selected  list.  p.  229-238. 

House  Organs 

Bibliography  and  selected  references  on  house  or¬ 
gans.  29  West  39th  St.:  National  Electric  Light  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Bulletin.  March  1922.  p.  157-159. 
Immigrants.  See  Americanization 
Index  Numbers.  See  Prices 
Indians 

Wissler,  Clark.  The  American  Indian:  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  anthropology  of  the  new  world.  2d  ed. 
Oxford  University  Press.  Bibl.  $5. 

Indo-China,  French 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
French  Indo-China.  18  typew.  p.  $1.90.  Sept.  22, 
1921.  (P.  A.  1.  S.) 

Industrial  Fatigue 

Fisk,  E.  L.  Fatigue  in  industr)'.  Chicago:  Ameri¬ 
can  Public  Health  Association.  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health.  March  1922.  p.  212-217.  Bibl. 
50  c. 

Industrial  Tests 

Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library.  Psychological 
tests  in  industry;  [a  selected  bibliography].  4  p.  0. 
pap.  10  c.  (Bull.  no.  49,  Oct.,  1921). 

Insurance,  Health 

Hutcheson,  W.  A.  Review  of  disablement  insur¬ 
ance:  address.  32  Nassau  St.,  New  York:  Author. 
Bibl.  Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Actu¬ 
arial  Society  of  America,  Oct.  1921. 

Insurance,  Life 

Knight,  Charles  K.  The  history  of  life-insurance 
in  the  United  States  to  1870;  with  an  introd.  to  its 
development  abroad.  Philadelphia:  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Bibl.  footnotes.  O.  pap.  gratis. 
See  also  Salesmen  and  Salesmanship 
Jews 

Mercer,  Samuel  A.  B.  The  life  and  growth  of  Is¬ 
rael;  a  brief  Old  Testament  history.  Milwaukee: 
Morehouse  Pub.  Co.  2  p.  bibl. 

Jugoslavonic  Literature 

Stanoyevich,  Milivoy  S;  Early  Jugoslav  literature; 
1000-1800.  New  York:  [Lemcke  and  Buechner].  3  p. 
bibl.  0.  pap.  $1.50;  $1.75.  (Columbia  Univ.  Sla¬ 
vonic  studies,  v.  1). 

Justin,  Saint 

Martindale.  Cyril  C.  St.  Justin,  the  martyr.  New 
York:  P.  J.  Kenedy.  3  p.  bibl.  D.  $1.75.  (Catholic 
thought  and  thinkers  ser.) 

Liberty  of  Speech 

Schroeder,  Theodore.  Free  speech  bibliography, 
including  every  discovered  attitude  toward  the  prob¬ 
lem  ...  H.  W.  Wilson.  247  p.  $4. 

Libraries,  School.  See  High  Schools 

Life  Insurance.  See  Insurance,  Life 

Literature.  See  American  Literature;  Religious 

Literature;  Slavonic  Literature;  .Tuco-Slavonic 

Literature 
Medicine — Practice 

Byam,  William,  ed.  The  practice  of  medicine  in 
the  tropics,  by  many  authorities;  3  v. ;  [v.  1  now 
ready].  Oxford  University  Press.  Bibl.  footnotes  and 
bibls.  O.  $75  set  (subscription  only).  (Oxford 
medical  publications) . 

Milk 

Cooledge,  L.  H.,  and  0.  T.  Goodwin.  Experiment 
in  improving  the  milk  supply  of  a  city  milk  plant. 
East  Lansing:  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  Bibl.  (Special  bull, 
no.  112) . 

Missions 

Horning,  Emma,  and  others.  Junior  folks  at  Mis- 
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FOR  SALE 

THE  BOOK  CARAVAN 

Specially  built  body  on  a  Stewart  Chassis — 
1^  tons. 

Has  been  tested  out  on  all  kinds  of  coun¬ 
try  roads. 

Specially  suited  for  State  Library  Commis¬ 
sion’s  rural  work. 

For  Particulars,  Apply  to 

The  BOOKSHOP  FOR  BOYS  and  GIRLS 
270  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


HIGH  QUALITY  JUVENILES 

In  Nature’s  Haunts  with  Youthful  Minds 

By  WM.  A.  BIXLER 

The  book  is  decidedly  a  success.  My  daughter,  at 
once,  fell  in  love  with  it  and  became  very  much  en¬ 
thused.”— Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  Naturalist  and  Au¬ 
thor,  New  York.  Price  $i.oo 

Bible  Stories  and  Studies 

By  A.  L.  BYERS 

The  most  interesting  stories  from  the  Bible  are  here 
collected.  A  list  of  over  300  search  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  on  the  Bible  narrative  help  children  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Price  75  cents 

Gospel  Trumpet  Co.,  Anderson,  Indiana 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1096  W.  39  Place  1116  McGee  St. 


SPECIAL 

LIBRARY 

SERVICE 

This  firm  offers  unrivaled  facilities  to 
Public  Libraries,  Schools  and  Colleges 
when  seeking  out-of-print  material.  Want 
lists  mailed  to  us  are  checked  over  by  our 
six  large  second-hand  stores  in  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles.  Condition  of 
all  books  supplied  by  us  guaranteed  satis¬ 
factory.  Correspondence  solicited. 

The  Charles  T.  Powner  Go. 

Book-Sellers  and  Publishers 

177  W.  Madison  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 


Librarians  Be  Liberal! 

The  progressive  people  in  your  neighborhood  should  be 
served  with  their  choice  of  current  literature,  as  well  as 
the  conservatives. 

DEBS  MAGAZINE 

A  Magazine  of  Militant  Socialism 
speaks  with  authority  on  the  live  issues  of  the  day. 

Contributors 

EUGENE  V.  DEBS  TAMES  H.  MAURER 

IRWIN  ST.  J.  TUCKER  ISAAC  McBRIDE 

RABBI  TUDA  MACNES  JAMES  ONEAL 

ALEXANDER  HOWAT  HARRY  LAIDLER 

and  others 

Feature  Articles  —  Cartoons  ■ — ■  Snappy  Comment 
$1.00  per  Year  Published  Monthly  loc.  a  Copy 

DEBS  MAGAZINE  59  East  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  BOOK  WORTH  WHILE 

SJOUKE  GABBES 

A  Dutch  Source  for  Robinson  Crusoe 
By  DR  L.  L.  HUBBARD 

The  publication,  in  book  form,  of  Dr.  Hubbard’s 
translation  and  of  parallel  passages  from  Robinson, 
together  with  the  episode  in  the  original  Dutch,  and  a 
bibliographical  Introduction,  can  not  fail  to  be  of 
Interest  to  scholars  as  well  as  to  all  lovers  of  Robinson. 

225  pages,  with  seven  facsimile  plates 

Price,  net  $3.50 

GEO.  WAHR,  Publisher,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


“THE  LIBRARY  JOURNAL” 

Does  Your  Set  Lack  Any  Volumes? 

I  have  for  sale  27  complete  volumes  (unbound) 
of  the  Library  Journal  running  back  to  1898.  Let 
me  quote  price  fbr  any  year  you  need  to  complete 
your  file. 

“HAMILTON,” 

Care  of  Mrs.  Brown,  137  Summit  Ave., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


“How  Divide  the  Word^’  | 

A  Compilation  of  6,000  Words  in  f 

Most  Common  Use  Shoiving  Their  ! 

Correct  Division  Into  Syllables.  | 

Copyright  1921  J 

Designed  especially  for  the  handy  reference  of  printers,  e 
proofreaders,  stenographers,  and  others  whose  work  calls  | 
for  the  correct  use  of  the  printed  or  written  word.  5 

80  Pages— Bound  in  Cloth  ■ 

Handy  Vest-Pocket  Size— 3  x  5%  inches  J 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid  | 

Special  Prices  in  Dozen  Lots  I 

A.  A.  MAYERSTEIN,  j 

513  Ferry  St.,  Lafayette,  Ind.  j 
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sion  study — China;  a  symposium  written  by  mission¬ 
aries  in  China.  Elgin,  Ill.;  General  Mission  Board. 
Bibl.  D.  60  c. 

Mortality — Statistics 

Great  Britain.  Medical  Research  Council.  Use  of 
death-rates  as  a  measure  of  hygienic  conditions.  Lon¬ 
don:  H.  M.  Stationery  Office.  Bibl.  3s.  (Special 
rept.  ser.  no.  60). 

Motor  Haulage 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
motor  truck  transportation.  19  mim.  p.  .Tan.  20, 
1922. 

Municipal  Government 

Capes,  W.  P.  The  modern  city  and  its  government. 
Dutton.  Bibl.  $5. 

Narcotics 

Johnson,  W.  E.  Peyote;  What  it  is;  History  of  leg¬ 
islation  proliibting  the  use  of  peyote.  Munsey  Bldg., 
Washington:  Congressional  Digest.  Feb.  1922.  p. 
11-12.  50  c. 

Negroes 

Brawley,  Benjamin  G.  The  negro  in  literature  and 
art  in  the  United  States.  New  York;  Duffield.  14  p. 
bibl.  D.  $1.50. 

Nicaragua 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
Nicaragua  (with  special  reference  to  her  relations 
with  the  United  States) .  12  p.  $1.30.  Sept.  3. 

1921.  (P.  A.  1.  S.) 

North  Carolina.  See  Population 

Nutrition.  See  Children — Care  and  Hygiene;  Vita- 

mines 

Oil  Industry 

Burroughs.  E.  H.,  cornp.  Recent  articles  on  pet¬ 
roleum  and  allied  substances.  Washington:  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines.  53  mim.  p.  Feb.  1922.  (Reports  ol 
investigations,  serial  no.  2330) . 

Pales  Weevil 

Peirson,  Henry  B.  The  life  history  and  control  of 
the  pales  weevil,  (Hylobius  Pales) .  Petersham, 
Mass.:  Harvard  Forest.  1  p.  bibl.  0.  pap.  .50  c. 
(Bull.  no.  3). 

Parent-Teacher  Associations 

Meyer,  H.  D.  Parent-teacher  association;  a  hand¬ 
book  for  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill;  North  Caro¬ 
lina  University,  Extension  Division.  Bibl.  Feb.  1, 

1922.  (Ext.  bull,  V.  1,  no.  10). 

Periodicals 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
periodicals;  subscriptions  taken  by  the  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments.  7  p.  Jan.  1922.  (Price  List  36,  13th  ed.) 

Petroleum.  See  Oil  Industry 

Peyote.  See  Narcotics 

Philosophy.  See  Croce,  Benedetto;  Religion  — 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education 

Clark.  Lydia,  and  R.  B.  Glassow.  Physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  interests  of  children.  Normal:  Illinois 
State  Normal  University.  Normal  School  Quarterly. 
Oct.  1921.  (Ser.  20,  no.  81). 

Population 

Connor,  R.  D.  W.  Race  elements  in  the  white 
population  of  North  Carolina.  Raleigh:  N.  C.  State 
Normal  &  Industrial  College.  Bibl.  |1.  (Historical 
pub.  no.  1). 

See  also  Greenland 

Poultry  Industry 

Lippincott.  W.  A.  Progressive  poultry  raising. 
Chicago;  Armour  and  Co.,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Research  and  Econornics.  Bibl.  1920. 

Prices 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Index  numbers 
of  wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 


countries;  rev.  of  bull.  no.  173;  [with  select  bibl. 
of  additional  index  numbers].  Wasliington:  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  pap.  35  c.  (Bull.  no.  284; 
wholesale  price  ser.) 

Psychology 

Pierce,  Frederick.  Our  unconscious  mind  and  how 
to  use  it.  New  York;  Dutton.  3  p.  bibl.  D.  $3. 
See  also  Industrial  Tests 

Public  Service 

Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey.  Li¬ 
brary.  Catalog  of  books  and  periodicals  in  the  li¬ 
brary.  91  p.  O.  1920.  pap.  15  c. 

Railroads — Government  Control 

Dixon,  F.  H.  Railroads  and  government:  their 
relations  in  the  United  States.  Scribner.  Bibl.  $2.75. 

Reading — Study  and  Teaching 

Stone,  Clarence  R.  Silent  and  oral  reading;  a 
practical  handbook  of  methods  based  on  the  most  re¬ 
cent  scientific  investigations.  Houghton.  2  p.  bibl. 
D.  (Riverside  textbooks  in  education). 

Religious  Literature 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Free  Public  Library.  Suggestions 
for  devotional  reading.  7  p.  T. 

Regimental  Histories  See  United  States — Army 

Religion — Philosophy 

Wright.  William  K.  A  student’s  philosophj  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Macmillan.  Bibl.  footnotes.  0.  $3.75. 

Russia — History 

Alzona,  Encarnacion.  Some  French  contemporary 
opinions  of  the  Russian  revolution  of  1905.  Long¬ 
mans.  3  p.  bibl.  0.  pap.  $1.25.  (Studies  in  his¬ 
tory,  economics  and  public  law;  v.  100,  no.  2;  wdiole 
no.  228). 

Salesmen  and  Salesmanship 

Stevenson,  J.  A.  Selling  life-insurance.  Harper. 
Bibl.  $3.50.  (Harper’s  life  insurance  library) . 

Samoa,  American 

U.  S.  Navy  Department.  American  Samoa:  a 
general  report  by  the  governor.  Bibl. 

Schoolhouses 

Curtis,  H.  S.  School  grounds  and  play.  Wash- 
ineton:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  Bibl.  1922. 
(Bull.  1921,  no.  45). 

ScHWEiNiTZ,  Lewis  David  von 

Shear,  C.  L.,  and  Neil  E.  Stevens,  eds.  The  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Schweinitz  and  Torrey.  West  116th 
St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave..  New  York;  Torrey  Bo¬ 
tanical  Club.  7  p.  bibl.  0.  $2.  (Memoirs;  v.  16, 
no.  3). 

Slavonic  Literature 

Hasek,  Carl  W.  The  Slavonic  languages  and  lit¬ 
erature  in  American  colleges  and  universities.  W'ash- 
ington:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  2  p.  bibl.  O. 
pap.  5c.  (Higher  education  circular  no.  23;  Oct., 
1920). 

See  also  Jugoslavonic  Literature 

Smith  Family 

Smith,  Annie  E.  M.  Ancestors  of  Henry  Mont¬ 
gomery  Smith  and  Catherine  Forshee,  and  their 
descendants  to  the  present  time  .  .  .  110  Pondfield 

Road,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.:  Author.  1  p.  bibl.  O.  $5. 

Smoke  Prevention 

Hood,  0.  P.  The  smoke  problem.  Washington: 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Bibl.  5  mim.  p.  Feb.  1922. 
(Reports  of  investigations  serial  no.  2323). 

Soldiers,  Returned 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
Soldiers’  bonus.  10  mim.  p.  Jan.  10,  1922. 

.Sponge  Industry 

Creswell,  E.  J.  J.  Sponges;  their  nature,  history, 
modes  of  fishing,  varieties,  cultivation,  etc.  London: 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE 
ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  Of  the 
Library  Journal,  published  Twice-a-month,  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1922. 

State  of  New  York, 

ss 

County  of  New  York, 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
County  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  J.  A.  Holden, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Library 
Journal,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of 
this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  manager  are: 

Publisher . R.  R.  Bowker  Co. 

62  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 

Editor . R.  R.  Bowker 

62  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 

Managing  Editor . Eleanor  ff.  Duncan 

62  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 

Business  Manager . J.  A.  Holden 

62  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  62  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 

R.  R.  Bowker,  62  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 

Marion  A.  Osborne,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

J.  A.  Holden,  62  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 

F.  G.  Melcher,  62  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 

Carolyn  T.  Bowker,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.  C.  Frasca,  62  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 

A.  R.  Crone,  62  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 

Eleanor  ff.  Duncan,  62  W.  45th  St.,  New  York. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities 
are: 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of 
the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  con¬ 
tain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation, 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

J.  A.  Holden,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
this  27th  day  of  March.  1922. 

Armond  Frasca, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  Co.,  N.  Y.,  No.  191 

Reg.  No.  1368 

[Seal.]  (My  commission  expires  March  30,  1923) 


Whatever  Y our  Question 


Be  it  the  pronunciation  of  Bolsheviki  or  soviet, 
the  spelling  of  a  puzzling  word — the  meaning  of 
blighty,  fourth  arm,  etc.,  this  Supreme  Authority — 

Webster’s 

New  International  Dictionary 

contains  an  accurate  final  answer. 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terms 
2700  Pages.  6000  Illustrations 
30,000  Geographical  Subjects 
12,000  Biographical  Entries 

Regular  and  India-Paper  Editions 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Write  for  specimen  pages,  prices,  etc.,  and 
FREE  Pocket  Maps  if  you  name  Library  J ournal. 


FINE  INKS  and  ADHESIVES 

For  those  who  KNOW 


S  Drawing  Inks 

Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 

1 1  All  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks  and  Adhesives 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  Inks  and  adhesives  and  adopt  the  HIG- 
0  GINS  INKS  jnd  ADHESIVES.  They  will  be  a 
1 1  revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  put 
I,  up,  and  withal  so  eflkient. 

1 1  At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 

0  271  Ninth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Higgins’ 
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Pitman.  Bibl.  3s.  (Pitman’s  common  commodities 
and  industries  ser.) 

Sculpture 

Post,  Chandler  R.  A  liistory  of  European  and 
American  sculpture  from  the  early,  Christian  period 
to  the  present  day;  2  v.  Cambridge:  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  18  p.  bibl.  0.  |15. 

Stock  Exchange  , 

Meeker,  J.  Edward.  The  work  of  the  stock  ex¬ 
change.  New  York:  Ronald  Press.  15  p.  bibl.  0. 
$5. 

Study 

Thomas,  Frank  W.  Training  for  effective  study,  a 
practical  discussion  of  effective  methods  for  train¬ 
ing  school  pupils  to  organize  their  study  procedure. 
Houghton.  Bibl.  footnotes.  D.  $1.90.  (Riverside 
textbooks  in  education) . 

Sulphur  Industry 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
sulphur  and  the  sulphur  industry.  11  typew.  p.  Aug. 
9,  1921.  $1.20.  (P.  A.  1.  S.) . 

Swift,  Jonathan 

Hubbard,  Lucius  L.  Contributions  toward  a  bib¬ 
liography  of  Gulliver’s  Travels  to  establish  the  num¬ 
ber  and  order  of  issue  of  the  Motte  editions  of  1726 
and  1727  ft..  .;  with  a  list  of  editions  in  a  private  col¬ 
lection  and  25  plates.  Chicago:  Walter  M.  Hill.  189 

p.  0.  $10. 

Syndicalism 

MacGibbon,  D.  A.  Revolutionary  cycle  in  syndi¬ 
calism.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Journal  of 
Political  Economy.  Feb.  1922.  p.  56-66.  Bibl.  50  c. 
Teachers 

Delaware  State  Parent-Teacher  Association.  Mod¬ 
ern  school:  5,  Our  teachers,  bow  to  get  good  ones 
and  keep  them.  Middletown:  Mrs.  John  B.  Cleaver. 
Bibl.  March  1922.  (Program  leaflet  ser.  2,  no.  5). 
Telegraphy.  See  Wireless  Telegraphy 
Textiles 

Gibbs,  Charlotte  M.  Household  textiles;  rev.  ed. 
Boston:  Whitcomb  and  Barrows.  6  p.  bibl.  D. 
11.50. 

Train  Control 

Bureau  of  Railway  Economics.  Library.  Revised 
list  of  references  on  automatic  train  control.  32  mim. 
p.  March  22,  1922. 

Tropics— Diseases  and  Hygiene.  See  Medicine — 
Practice 
Tuberculosis 

National  Tuberculosis  Association.  Transactions  of 
the  seventeentli  annual  meeting,  New  York  City,  June 
14-17,  1921.  370  7th  Ave.:  (Jeorge  M.  Kober,  sec. 

Bibl.  $2. 

Thiazol 

Meyer,  Martin.  Dehydrothiotoluidin:  its  isomers, 
homologues.  analogues,  and  derivatives.  New  York: 
Clark  and  Busch.  Inc.  2  p.  bibl.  (Thesis  [Ph.  D.] 
Columbia  University,  1921). 

Tunneling 

Brunton,  David  W..  and  others.  Modern  tunneling; 
2nd  ed.  rev.  and  enl.  with  new  chapters  on  railroad 
tunneling  by  J.  Vipind  Davies.  New  York:  Wiley. 
Bibl.  $6.50. 

Unemployment 

Bibliography  of  unemployment  (since  1908) .  Lon¬ 
don:  London  School  of  Economics.  Bulletin  of  the 
British  Library  of  Political  Science.  Feb.  1922.  p. 
22-28. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library.  Unemployment; 
[a  selected  bibliography! .  4  p.  0.  pap.  10  c. 

(Bull.  no.  50;  Dec.  1921). 

Supplemental  select  bibliography  on  unemploy¬ 


ment.  131  East  23d  St.:  American  Labor  Legislative 
Review.  March  1922.  p.  87-88.  $1.  Supplements 

bibls.  of  May  1914  and  June  1915. 

United  States — Army 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  the  histories  of 
regiments  and  other  units  of  the  U.  S.  Army  in  the 
European  war.  20  typew.  p.  $2.10.  Sept.  29.  1921. 
(P.  A.  1.  S) 

United  States — Church  History 

Mode,  Peter  G.  Source  book  and  bibliographical 
guide  for  American  church  history.  Menasha,  Wis.: 
Banta  Pub.  Co.  770  p.  0.  $4.50. 

United  States — Foreign  Relations.  See  Nicaragua 

Venereal  Diseases 

Dublin,  L.  L,  and  M.  A.  Clark.  Program  for  the 
statistics  of  the  venereal  diseases.  New  York:  Ameri¬ 
can  Social  Hygiene  Association,  Inc.  Bibl.  10  c. 

VlTAMINES 

Cowgill,  George  Raymond.  A  contribution  to  the 
study  of  the  relation  between  vitamin-B  and  the 
nutrition  of  the  dog.  Baltimore.  1921.  1  p.  bibl. 

Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  Physiology, 
v.  57,  no.  3,  October,  1921. 

.Sherman,  H.  C.,  and  S.  L.  Smith.  The  vitamins. 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York:  Chemical  Catalog  Co. 
25  p.  bibl.  $4.  (American  Chemical  .Society  mono¬ 
graph  ser.) . 

Water — Purification 

Bernhagen,  L.  0.  The  production  of  wholesome 
water  for  municipalities.  Austin:  Texas  W’ater 
Works  Association.  1920.  1  p.  bibl. 

Wages 

Rates  of  wages  in  the  building  trades  of  New  York 
City,  1903  to  1921.  Monthly  Labor  Review.  Bibl. 
Feb.  1922,  p.  313-315. 

Weevilsl  See  Pales  Weevil 

Wireless  Telegraphy 

Mittell,  B.  E.  G.  Continuous  wave  wireless  teleg¬ 
raphy;  a  non-mathematical  introd.  to  the  subject  .  .  . 
from  the  engineer’s  point  of  view  .  .  .  New  York:  Pit¬ 
man.  1  p.  bibl.  S.  85  c.  (Pitman’s  technical  pri¬ 
mers)  . 

Woman 

Woodward,  Elizabeth  A.  Educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  women  from  other  lands;  with  a  chapter  on 
legislation  affecting  women  by  Esther  Everett  Lape. 
Albany:  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  2  p. 
bibl.  0.  pap.  (Bull.  no.  718,  Sept.  15,  1920). 

Workers’  Conferences 

Heron.  Henrietta.  The  workers’  conference;  how 
to  make  it  "o.  Cincinnati:  Standard  Pub.  Co.  4  p. 
bibl.  S.  75  c. 

ZOOI.OGY 

Parker,  Thomas  J..  and  William  A.  Haswell.  A 
text-book  of  zoology;  2  v. ;  3d  ed.  Macmillan.  7  p. 
bibl.  O.  $12.50  set. 


Half-price  Subscriptions 
to 

The  Library  Journal 

Half-price  subscription  rates  ($2.50  instead  of 
$5,001  apply  to: 

(a)  Any  library  having  an  income  of  $3000  or 
less; 

(bl  Any  librarian  or  libraiw  assistant  having 
a  salary  of  $1500  or  less;  and 

(c)  All  duplicate  copies  ordered  by  any  li¬ 
brary,  whether  for  the  use  of  trustees  or  staff 
members. 
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**QUALITY  FIRST” 

BOOK  BINDING 

27  years’  experience  for 

public  libraries 

W  e  use  a  special  process  for  our  gold  finishing. 
Easily  appreciated  by  comparison  with  others 
Looks  better  and  wears  longer 
Write  for  our  New  After  War  Prices.  No  charge  for 
sample  binding. 

THE  BOOK  SHOP  BINDERY 

(By  our  work  we  are  known) 

314-322  W.  Superior  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


(B.  StecAert  Qo.,  t^nc. 
126  E.  28th  St.  New  York  City 

Special  Agents  for  Libraries 


LIBRARIANS!  Enroll  with  us  if  you  are  looking 
for  a  position!  Good  positions  in  all  branches  of  library 
work. 

I_f  _yt>u  need  ASSISTANTS,  save  time  and  labor  by 
writing  for  our  free  aid. 

.American  Librarians’  Agency 

WINDSOR,  CONN. 


PICTURES  IN  FULL  COLOR  for  HOME,  SCHOOL  and  LIBRARY 


Send  twenty-five  cents  (stamps)  for  illustrated  catalogue  of 

Urbtri  Iprinta 

•  5I5  Facsimiles  of  more  than  200 

^  GREAT  PAINTINGS  BY  GREAT  MASTERS 

in  the  world’s  art  galleries  and  private  collections 
The  libraries  of  Boston, 
the  Metropolitan  Museum, 

Newark,  Philadelphia, — to 
name  only  a  few  of  the 
many — have  files  of  The 
Medici  Prints  and  many 
are  regular  subscribers. 

Wrife  to  us  for  our  spe¬ 
cial  proposition  for  Medici 
Prints  for  libraries. 

We  publish  also  a  list 
of  over  500  smaller  and 
less  expensive  reproduc¬ 
tions — also,  however,  in 
full  colo'Ur — known  as  The 
Masters  in  Colour  Series, 
widely  used  for  art  de¬ 
partment  files,  study  classes  and  the  like.  Send  for  an 
illustrated  catalogue — lo  cents  (stamps). 

THE  MEDICI  SOCIETY  Publishers  751  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Publishen  for  tht  United  States  of  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  Connoisteuri 
Per  tepy.  $1.00;  by  tt-e  yrar,  $9.00;  sample  7S  cents 
The  Burlington  is  recognized  the  world  over  as  the 
authoritative  magazine  devoted  to  the  arts. 


EnsUali  iEbtttnitB 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER 

Fortnightly  Review,  Contemporary  Review;  any  one,  per 
year  $7.00;  any  two,  $13.50;  the  three,  $20.00.  Blaclrwood’s 
Magazine,  $5.00;  Quarterly  Review,  Edinburgh  Review, 
$5.00  each;  the  two,  $9.50.  Blackwood’s  and  one  quarter¬ 
ly,  $9-5o:  with  two.  $13.50.  Canada  postage  extra. 
Leonard  Scott  Publication  Co.,  249  w.  13th  st..  New  York 


SCHULTE’S  BOOK  STORE 

Write  for  ooir  special  Bargain  Lists  and  send  us 
your  “Book  Wants.”  We  carry  the  largest  stock 
in  New  York  of  Second  Hand  Books. 

SCHULTE’S  BOOK  STORE 
82-84  Fourth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  T. 


First  in  the  Rare  Book  Field 

The  Bookman’s  Journal  and  Print  Collector 

Sample  copies  now  ready  for  mailing 
to  any  address 

R.  R.  BOWKER  CO. 

American  Publishers 

62  West  45th  St.,  New  York 


ALFRED  SMITH  &  CO. 

Bookbinders 

S.  W.  Cor.  13th  &  Cherry  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Job  and  Library  Binding 
HAND  WORK  OUR  SPECIALTY 


ALBERT  BONNIER  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

561  Third  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Scandinavian  Books 

LIBRARY  AGENTS  LOWEST  RATE 

LISTS  FREE 


Library  Lists  Exclusively 

MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

“With  the  troubles  left  out” 

THE  F.  W.  FAXON  CO..  BOSTON,  17 

(Frederick  W.  Faxon, ZProprietor) 

THE  ONLY  AGENCY  CARRYING  BACK  NUMBERS 


^CATHOLIC  BOOKS4 

of  all  publishers 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  44  Barclay  St. ,  New  York 

EsIahlisheJ  1826 
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Bibliographical 

“There  never  was  a  profession  possessed  of  better  tools  than  the 
bookselling  profession.  Every  aid  to  information  that  could  be 
given  it  has  been  given  it.  The  use  that  has  been  made  of  this 
information  is  all  that  stands  in  need  of  improvement.” 

— Bessie  Graham. 


The  Tools  of  the  Profession 


THE  PUBLISHERS’  WEEKLY 

(The  American  Book-Trade  Jour¬ 
nal).  (Established  1872). 
Recognized  as  the  representative 
journal  of  the  bookselling  and 
publishing  interests  in  the  United 
States.  Contains  full  weekly  re¬ 
cord  of  American  publications,  all 
the  news  of  interest  concerning  the 
book-trade;  discussions  of  vital 
problems,  lists  of  “Books  Wanted” 
and  “Books  for  Sale,”  etc.,  etc. 
Subscription,  $6.00  a  year  in  zones 
1-5;  $6.50  a  year  in  zones  6-8  and 
Canada;  to  foreign  countries  $7.00 
a  year. 

THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL 
LIST 

Contains  a  price-list  of  the  school 
text-books  in  use  in  the  United 
States,  arranged  alphabetically  by 
author’s  or  editor’s  name,  and  a  de¬ 
tailed  subject-index  referring  from 
each  specific  subject  to  authors  of 
books  on  that  subject.  (Published 
annually.)  Bound  in  leatherette 
boards,  red  edges,  $1. 

WHITAKER’S  REFERENCE  CATA¬ 
LOG  OF  CURRENT  LITERATURE 
1920 

Containing  the  catalogs  of  British 
publishers  bound  in  two  volumes 
with  a  separate  Index  volume.  The 
set  of  3  vols.  bound  in  half  leather,, 
$12.  Issued  at  irregular  periods,  the 
previous  set  in  1913,  the  next  prob¬ 
ably  in  1924. 


THE  PUBUSHERS’  TRADE  LIST 
ANNUAL 

Contains  the  latest  catalogs  of  up¬ 
ward  of  400  American  publishers, 
contributed  by  themselves  and  ar¬ 
ranged  alphabetically  by  the  firm- 
names,  with  smaller  lists,  in  the 
front  of  the  volume.  Indispens¬ 
able  to  every  one  who  has  any  in-' 
terest  in  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
current  books.  Ready  each  year  on 
September  1st.  Thick  8vo,  thumb 
index,  cloth.  $5. 

THE  BOOKMAN’S  MANUAL;  A 
GUIDE  TO  LITERATURE 

By  Bessie  Graham.  Founded  on 
the  series  of  “Home  School  of 
Bookselling”  that  appeared  in  THE 
PUBLISHERS’  WEEKLY.  An  in¬ 
troduction  to  book  knowledge  with 
some  discussion  of  editions  and 
their  makers.  Deals  with  the  edu¬ 
cation  a  bookseller  might  have. 
12mo,  cloth,  $2.50. 

THE  BOOKMAN’S  JOURNAL  AND 
PRINT  COLLECTOR  (Monthly) 

An  illustrated  magazine  of  litera¬ 
ture  relating  to  rare  books  and 
prints.  Issued  jointly  in  London 
by  the  Bookman’s  Journal  Com¬ 
pany,  and  in  New  York  by  the  R.  R. 
Bowker  Co.  Single  copies,  50 
cents;  Subscription,  $6  a  year. 


R.  R.  BOWKER  COMPANY 


Publishers 


